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SPAIN. 

SPAIN  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  after- 
wards   to    the    Romans    by    the    names 
Spania,  Hispania  and  Iberia.     As  far  back  as 
its  known  history  extends  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  mixed    race   of  people.      Previous  to  this 
time    it    is     sup- 
posed   to  have 
been  occupied  by 
a   tri  be  called 

berians.  The 
Celts,  who  had 
spread  over  the 
countries  o 
France,  or  Gau  , 
as  it  was  formerly 
called,  and  the 
British  Isles , 
crossed  the  Pyren- 
ees mountains 
which  divide 
France  from 
Spain,  and  in- 
vaded the  latter 
country  also. 
These  two  poeples 

became  mixed  in  olive  trees 

the  central  part  of  the  country,  while  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  there  were  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  Rhodians  and  other 
tribes. 

The    Phoenicians   were  attracted     to    the 
southern  coast  by  the  rich  mines  found  there. 


Here  was  situated  the  place  called  Tarshish 
in  scripture,  where  Jonah  sought  to  flee  when 
sent  to  Nineveh.  The  ship  in  which  Jonah 
took  passage  was  evidently  a  merchant's  vessel 
going  there  to  trade. 

During  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar  Spain  was 
conquered    and     made    a     Roman    colony. 

Under    the    Ro- 
mans  cities  were 
built,  and    other 
improvements 
made,    such   as 
bridges,  roadsand 
acqueducts,  ruins 
of  which  still  re- 
main.    For  three 
hundred    years  it 
was      considered 
the    richest    pro- 
vince of  the  em- 
pire.   During  this 
period  it  produced 
not  only  gold  and 
silver   to    fill    the 
coffers  of   Rome, 
but  grain  in  great 
abundance  to  fill 
its    granaries. 
These  things   its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  pay  as  tribute  to  their  powerful  concpierors. 
In   the  fifth   century  of    the  Ciiristian   era 
Spain  was  overrun   and  devastated  by  bands 
of  wild  and  war-like  races  known  as  Vandals, 
Alans   and   Suevi,    who  settled    in    different 
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parts  of  the  country.  Soon  afterwards 
another  war-like  tribe,  the  Visigoths,  came 
by  way  of  France  and  took  possession,  and 
established  a  monarchy  there,  expelling  some 
of  the  other  invaders  and  subjugating  others. 

Three  hundred  years  later  the  Arabs,  or 
Moors,  as  they  were  called,  came  from  Africa 
and  conquered  the 
country  in  the  name 
of  Mohammed.  They 
established  their  re- 
ligion in  the  land 
and  introduced  the 
arts  of  peace  there. 
They  were  a  highly 
civilized  race  at  that 
time  and  their  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  in 
the  country.  Their 
magnificent  edifices, 
some  of  which  still 
remain,  are  looked 
upon  today  as  won- 
ders of  beauty.  The 
most  notable  of  these 
buildings  is  the  Al- 
hambra,  a  palace 
which  has  obtained 
world-wide  fame  for 
its  exceeding  gran- 
deur. 

After  occupying  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  for  over  seven  hundred  years  the 
Moors  were  finally  expelled  by  surrounding 
indep-^ndent  kingdoms,  which  had  been  strug- 
gling for  centuries  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  power. 

Finally  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  II.,  king 
of  Aragon  (a  part  of  Spain)  with  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile  (another  part  of  the 
country)  united  the  two  kingdoms  into  one, 
and  placed  the  country  under  Catholic  rule. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  Spain  began  to  rise,  and  soon  it 
became  the  most  powerful  nation  in  existence. 
The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  added  to  its  importance  and  possessions, 
as  the   new  world  was  taken  in  the  name   of 
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its  sovereign.  This  very  fact,  however,  was 
the  cause  of  its  decline  a  few  years  later. 
The  temptations  of  wealth  which  America 
offered  caused  a  general  exodus  from  the 
mother  country.  The  result  was  its  indus- 
tries were  neglected,  it  became  less  powerful 
and  unable  to  retain  its  vast  possessions,  upon 
which,  at  that  time, 
as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  with  Great 
Britain  today,  the 
sun  never  set.  While 
other  nations  have 
risen  to  prominence 
and  might,  Spain 
has,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  con- 
tentions and  such 
disasters,  declined, 
until  at  present  it 
takes  no  prominent 
part  in  the  world's 
history.  Its  only 
possessions  in  the 
way  of  conquered 
provinces  are  Cuba, 
in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Canary  and 
Philippine  Islands. 
It   is  well  for  the 


rest  of  the  world  that  Spain's  influence  has 
waned.  Its  rule  has  ever  been  tyrannical, 
and  under  the  dictation  of  priests  and  nobles 
who  used  their  power  to  suppress  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech.  Not  until  the  year 
1869  was  Protestant  worship  permitted  in  the 
country. 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  much  varied.  In 
the  north  and  west  it  is  mild.  In  the  central 
portion,  which  is  elevated,  it  is  subject  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  southern 
portion  is  very  warm.  There  semi-tropical 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  olives, 
figs  and  dates  abound. 

The  products  which  Spain  exports  are 
wines,  fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil,  minerals,  wool, 
grain  and  dried  fish. 

The   celebrated  Merino  sheep,  are  natives 
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of  Spain.  Other  wild  and  domestic  animals 
found  there  are  the  wolf,  bear,  wild  boar, 
ibex,  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  and  a  species 
of  monkey. 


neighbor,  John  Snyder,  stopped    and   leaned 
on  his  hoe. 

Miles  was  in  his  best  go-to-meeting  clothes, 
while  John   looked   more   like  late  Saturday 
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WORKING  ON   SUNDAY. 


MILES  HODGETT  leaned  over  the  fence 
and  looked  at  his  neighbor  with  an 
amused  grin  on  his  face.  "Working  your 
garden    on  Sunday,  John?"    he  asked  as  his 


night.  "  I'm  not  working  exactly,  Miles,  but 
I  am  doing  what  I  think  is  perfectly  right 
and  proper,  '  pulling  the  ox  out  of  the  mire,' 
as  it  were.  You  see  I  did  not  get  time 
through  the  week  to  irrigate,  and  this  garden 
would  not  be  worth  the   ashes  of  a  straw  if  it 
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went  without  water  for  another  day,  and  we 
do  depend  so  much  on   our  garden,"  and  he 
made  a  move  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  let 
his  friend  go  on  about  his  business. 
But  Miles  just  leaned  a  little  further  over 


"Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  why,  yes, 
I  guess  so,"  and  John  Snyder  looked  down 
at  the  hoe  he  had  been  using,  and  up  at  the 
blue  sky  overhead  as  though  a  new  idea  had 
struck  him.     "  But   I  have  a  hard  time  now 


the  fence  and  assumed  an  argumentative  tone. 
"  Don't  you  think  you'll  get  your  full  share 
of  the  curse  that  was  put  on  mankind  at  the 
time  our  parents  were  asked  to  resign  their 
positions  in  paradise  by  working  six  days 
without  "licking  into  it  on  Sunday?" 


to  make  both  ends  meet  and  I — " 

"There,  now,  John,"  and  Miles  jumped 
over  the  fence,  "  I  used  to  think  and  act  just 
as  you  do,  and  it  took  me  seven  years  to  see 
the  point.  Let  me  tell  you  some  of  my  ex- 
perience.    When  we  first  came  here   I  was 
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very  anxious  to  get  along,  so  I  made  a 
regular  business  of  weeding  and  watering  my 
garden  on  Sunday,  because  I  did  not  get  time 
during  the  week.  The  first  year  along  in 
July  a  friend  sent  my  wife  an  invitation  to 
come  and  visit  her.  It  was  ten  miles,  but 
nothing  would  do  her  but  she  must  go.  I 
hitched  up  and  went,  talcing  all  the  children. 
There  never  was  a  prettier  garden  ever  grew 
up  out  of  the  soil  than  the  one  that  smiled 
back  at  us  as  we  drove  off. 

"As  it  was  Saturday  my  friends  persuaded 
me  to  spend  Sunday  with  them,  and  I  went 
to  meeting.  The  preacher  just  happened  to 
talk  on  Sabbath  breaking,  and  I  felt  that  the 
whole  blamed  thing  was  aimed  at  me.  I  felt 
mad  because  I  was  there,  and  I  felt  like  some- 
body was  to  blame  for  it;  I  felt  ugly  I  tell 
you.  Somehow  when  the  speaker  said,  'The 
work  you  do  on  the  Sabbath  other  than  that 
which  is  done  to  save  suffering  or  save  life 
shall  not  profit  you,  but  shall  be  a  source  of 
vexation  of  spirit,'  that  garden  came  up  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  I  could  see  it  as  plain  as  I 
can  you  this  minute,  with  its  long  rows  of 
green  and  suculent  vegetables,  that  had 
flourished  under  the  cultivation  of  Sunday 
work  like  a  green  bay  tree." 

Miles  began  to  get  warm  in  his  subject  so 
he  climbed  up  and  took  a  seat  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  fence  and  made  himself  comfortable. 

"  I  was  as  mean  as  a  Turk  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  although  in  my  soul  there  had  been 
a  little  grin  of  derision,  for  what  the  preacher 
said  about  no  profit,  for  my  garden  was  worth 
two  hundred  dollars  in  cold  cash,  and  most 
of  it  was  such  as  could  be  stored  for  winter. 
Next  day  I  went  home;  as  I  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  block  I  saw  a  sight  that  made 
my  grin  turn  bitter.  The  gates  had  been 
left  open  by  some  careless  child,  and  the  lot 
was  full  of  loose  stock,  and  there  was  not 
enough  of  that  garden  left  to  pay  me  for 
putting  them  out  and  shutting  the  gates.  I 
set  that  down  as  accidental,  although  I  knew 
in  my  secret  soul  that  it  was  a  special  dis- 
pensation of  providence  ;  and  the  next  year 
I  tried  it  again.  This  time  I  rented  two  ten  acre 


lots  down  in  the  south  field.  They  were  two 
tens  out  of  a  square  forty,  and  came  together 
at  the  extreme  corners,  and  nowhere  sided 
together ;  in  fact  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  man.  Each  ten  was  fenced  off  to 
itself.  That  was  the  year  the  rabbits  were  so 
bad,  do  you  remember?" 

John  Snyder  assented  and  came  over  and 
leaned  against  the  fence. 

"Well,  I  worked  my  pieces  of  corn  on  Sun- 
day— couldn't  find  time,  you  know,  any  other 
day.  The  men  on  either  side  of  me  went 
to  meeting,  and  I  felt  just  like  I  was  gaining 
that  one  day's  work  in  seven  on  them  in  the 
race  for  competence  which  we  were  running. 
When  that  corn  was  about  eight  inches  high 
the  rabbits  began  to  eat  the  edges  of  my 
piece  that  was  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  forty.  I  tried  every  scheme  then  known 
to  civilized  man  to  stop  it,  but  nary  a  stop. 
I  poisoned  them  and  trapped  them,  and  shot 
them  but  all  to  no  purpose.  There  was  one 
comfort  for  me  though,  the  piece  next  would 
go,  and  I  own  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
'that  misery  loves  company.'  But  whether 
the  smell  of  my  Sunday  work  was  on  that 
corn  or  not  I  don't  pretend  to  say,  but  those 
rabbits  went  through  the  fence  at  the  place 
where  the  four  pieces  met  and  ate  my  other 
piece  off  as  bare  as  a  door  yard,  which  was  in 
the  south-west,  and  left  the  other  two  pieces 
standing." 

"That  was  just  luck." 

"I  won't  argue  with  you  about  what  name 
you  call  it,  but  it  was  just  as  hard  to  bear. 
I'd  lost  my  crop  then,  and  work  at  my  steady 
job  was  done,  and  a  friend  of  mine  offered 
me  a  job  in  the  adobe  yard  at  four  dollars  a 
day,  and  I  tell  you  I  was  thankful.  It  was 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  Monday  was  the  24th 
of  July.  I  counted  up  how  much  I  would 
get  in  a  month,  and  saw  just  how  every 
dollar  would  fit  into  a  place  where  it  was 
badly  needed,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  go 
up  on  Sunday  morning  and  see  how  every- 
thing was.  When  I  got  there  1  just  ached  to 
go  to  work,  and  so  I  did,  and  moulded  a  fine 
lot  of  adobes.     Some  young   folks  drove  by 
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in  a  wagon  going  pleasuring,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  without  hardly  realizing  it,  for  I 
bent  over  my  work  and  hoped  they  would 
not  know  me.  They  did,  however,  and  one 
of  the  boys  said,  "I  don't  think  the  Bishop 
need  talk  to  us  about  going  out  for  a  little 
ride  on  Sunday,  when  Miles  Hodgett  can 
come  up  here  and  make  adobes  all  day  Sun- 
day, and  he's  considered  a  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  Church,"  and  the  boy's 
words  stuck  to  me  all  the  afternoon,  though  I 
tried  to  pretend  that  I  did  not  care  if  I  was 
setting  a  bad  example  to  the  young,  and 
annulling  the  efforts  of  our  worthy  Bishop. 

"I  went  to  the  celebration  the  next  day, 
intending  to  stay  a  short  time  and  go  to 
my  work.  Some  boys,  anxious  to  make  a 
noise  were  working  an  old  rusty  English 
dragoon  pistol.  They  asked  me  to  see  if  I 
could  make  it  go  off,  and  I  did  and  shot  my- 
self in  the  middle  of  my  left  hand  with  a 
wad.  Good-by  to  my  adobe  making  and  all 
other  kinds  of  work  for  six  weeks!" 
'i  ^"What  did  that  have  to  do  with  your  Sun- 
day work  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  I  choose  to  think 
that  it  did.  There  was  years  that  I  kept 
right  on  at  such  things,  and  work  as  I  would 
I  was  never  fore-handed.  At  last  I  con- 
cluded to  sell  my  place  and  move  to  another 
town,  thinking  perhaps  I  did  not  harmonize 
well  with  my  surroundings.  I  finished  my 
bargain  on  one  Sunday,  and  moved  the  next. 
You  may  think  that  I  chose  Sunday  to  do  all 
these  things,  but  I  didn't,  it  just  got  so  that 
it  happened  that  way.  Once  desecrated  wil- 
fully, and  it  seemed  there  was  no  end  to  the 
things  which  conspired  to  make  it  the  worst 
day  in  the  week.  It's  just  so  with  the  fast- 
day,  and  Priesthood  meetings,  Sunday  schools, 
and  in  fact  any  duty,  once  neglect  it,  and 
you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  re- 
sume it  again. 

"I  sold  my  place  for  stock,  and  never  saw 
a  hoof  or  horn  of  them  again,  and  I  think 
the  Lamanites  got  them. 

"I  used  to  go  up  in  the  canyon  on  Satur- 
day, so  as  to  come  down   on    Sunday,  haul 


wood  and  freight,  until  I  hardly  knew  when 
Sunday  came;  but  it  did  not  pay.  I  always 
lost  more  time  on  week  days  than  I  gained, 
or  an  accident  would  make  it  an  expense  in- 
stead of  a  benefit  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Snyder,  who  had  been  exhib- 
iting signs  of  uneasiness  for  some  time,  "I 
don't  worship  no  God  that  is  going  about 
trying  to  get  revenge  on  poor  mortals  for  lit- 
tle sins  like  that.  A  man  isn't  harming  any- 
body but  himself  anyhow.  I  think  you  are  a 
very  superstitious  man,  Hodgett,"  and  Sny- 
der moved  off  a  few  paces,  with  a  nod  of  the 
head,  intended  as  a  dismissal  to  his  preaching 
friend. 

But  Hodgett,  who  was  bent  on  doing  some 
missionary  work,  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so 
easily. 

"I  used  to  think  just  as  you  do,  but  my 
mind  has  changed  a  point  or  two.  I  don't 
give  it  as  doctrine,  mind,  but  just  as  I've  fig- 
ured it  out  for  myself.  Our  religion  gives  us 
a  perfect  law  to  live  by,  and  without  requiring 
us  to  understand  all  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
we  are  told  that  by  following  a  certain  course 
we  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  higher  spiritual  laws,  and 
if  we  do  not  v/e  simply  take  the  consequences 
of  living  at  "outs"  with  the  laws  of  harmo- 
nious life.  If  it  were  not  necessary  for  us  to 
rest  our  bodies  one  day  in  seven,  and  build 
up  our  spiritual  natures,  the  law  would  not 
have  been  given.  We  outrage  our  physical 
natures  with  overwork,  we  starve  the  spiritual, 
and  by  our  disobedience  place  ourselves  out- 
side the  pale  of  protection,  and  become  the 
prey  of  the  malice  of  the  dark,  malignant  in- 
fluence that  people  the  invisible  world." 

He  waited  a  few  minutes  for  a  reply,  and 
then  went  on,  stepping  from  row  to  row  of 
the  vegetables  as  his  friend  persisted  in  fixing 
the  water. 

"My  'luck'  got  so  bad  at  last  that  it 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  I  began  to  find 
that  men  shunned  me.  -  There  was  to  be  a 
contract  let  at  a  military  post,  near  where  I 
then  lived,  for  many  hundred  cords  of  wood. 
I  applied  for  a  place,  and  got  the  promise  of 
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it,  and  I  needed  it  badly.     Three   or   four 
days   before  I  was  ready   to  go  to  work,  the 
men  who  were  going  to  do  the  most  of  it  came 
to  me  and  offered  to  pay  me  ordinary  wages 
if  I  would  stay  off   the  contract.     Can  you 
imagine    how  I  felt?     I  got  very  angry,  of 
course,  and   talked  very  badly  to  them,  but 
down  in  my  heart  there  was  an  ache  too  deep 
for  words.     I  felt  so   miserable  and   desolate 
that  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  face   my 
wife,  so  I  went  home  and   harnessed   up,  and 
went  into  the  woods  and  began  work.     When 
Sunday  came,  I  went  straight  along  and  tried 
to  believe  that  I  did  not  know  what  day   it 
was.     For  six  weeks  I  worked  with  that  dead 
energy  that  is  so  near  akin  to  despair,   not 
once  going  home  to  see   my   family.     Some 
hauled,  others  chopped.       I  was  a  chopper. 
One  Monday  morning  the   haulers  did    not 
come  up.      That  evening  some  of  the  boys 
went  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
came  back,  bringing  the  report  that   the  sol- 
dier post  had    been   ordered  abandoned    by 
government,   and  the  wood    had  been   con- 
demned and  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the 
owners.     They  could   not  dispose  of  it,  and 
it  was  a  very  disastrous  thing  for  them  all; 
but  I  felt  most  of  all  for  me. 

"I  had  rather  held  myself  aloof  from  th° 
others,  camping  alone;  but  I  started  over  to 
their  camp-fire  to  hear  all  the  particulars,  and 
as  it  was  very  dark  they  did  not  see  me  com- 
ing, and  I  heard  them  say  that  it  was  just 
what  they  expected  when  Miles  Hodgett 
would  work  on  the  contract. 

"I  went  back,  and  did  not  let  them  know 
that  I  had  heard  it;  but  when  they  all  hitched 
up  and  drove  home,  I  would  not  go.  Alone 
in  the  woods  that  night,  I  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  my  life,  for  I  was  very  much  in- 
volved in  debt,  for  a  poor,  working  man,  and 
on  my  knees  I  promised  God  if  He  would 
give  me  the  strength  to  resist  temptation,  I 
would  never  strike  an  unlawful  lick  of  work 
again  on  Sunday.  I  kept  my  word,  and 
things  gradually  straightened  themselves  out, 
and  I  keep  my  family  better  than  I  used  to, 
don't  work  half  so  hard  on  week  days,  and 


not  at  all  on  Sundays.  John,  old  fellow," 
and  Miles  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other  man,  "there  is  a  worried 
wrinkle  between  your  eyes,  and  peace  has 
gone  out  of  your  heart,  and  financial  matters 
have  assumed  proportions  in  your  mind  they 
never  should  in  the  life  of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 
You  have  forgotten  that  'the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.'  Take  my 
advice  and  quit  working  on  Sunday." 

John  did  not  say  anything,  but  shook  hands 
warmly  with  Miles,  and  that  afternoon  he 
went  to  meeting.  But  what  his  friend  said 
did  make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  for  he 
believed  all  of  it,  and  gradually  he  overcame 
the  habit,  and  can  now  testify  that  the  nearer 
we  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  God,  the 
happier  and  more  prosperous  we  are. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


DAVID     GRESHAM'S     BALANCE-SHEET, 


A  New  Year's  Story. 


DAVID  GRESHAM  sat  alone  in  his  office 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, scowling  over  a  sheet  of  figures 
spread  out  before  him.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
there  was  an  error.  Somebody  had  been  care- 
less; someone  had  failed  to  make  a  trifling 
entry;  he  was  sure  of  finding  it  before  long. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  dol- 
ars  and  cents;  his  assistant  bookkeeper  had 
actually  had  the  presumption  to  advise  him  to 
set  it  down  to  "profit  and  loss,"  and  had 
laughingly  observed  that  a  few  dollars  and 
cents,  more  or  less,  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  looking  up.  Such  slipshod  meth- 
ods might  do  for  other  men,  but  not  for  his 
employer.  David  Gresham  always  prided 
himself  on  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  bal- 
ance-sheet, and  had  more  than  once  proudly 
challenged  his  business  accociates  to  find  a 
flaw  in  it,  but  this  year,  for  some  reason,  his 
accounts  would  not  balance. 

He  was  deep  in  the  figures,  when  the  door 
was  pushed  softly  open.  The  merchant  looked 
up  in  surprise,  half  disposed  to  feel  indignant 
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at  the  intrusion.  He  had  given  every  needed 
direction  to  his  men  before  he  sat  down  to  his 
desk,  and  it  was  not  like  them  to  show  in  a 
visitor  without  first  announcing  his  name.  A 
tall  screen  partially  fenced  off  the  entrance  to 
the  room,  and  the  visitor  hesitated  a  moment 
behind  it,  while  Mr.  Gresham  waited  with  his 
head  bent  forward,  half  angry  and  half  curious. 

The  next  moment  he  gave  an  exclamation 
of  impatience,  for  it  was  a  child  that  appeared 
from  behind  the  screen  and  came  frankly  for- 
ward, looking  about  him  curiously,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  in  such  a  place  before.  To 
say  that  Mr.  Gresham  was  paralyzed  with 
amazement  is  to  state  the  case  mildly.  Neither 
of  his  own  children  would  have  ever  dared 
take  such  a  liberty,  and  this  was  evidently  a 
street  waif,  wearing  a  single  loose  garment, 
and  with  hair  blown  around  his  face  by  the 
wind.  David  Gresham  disapproved  of  street 
vagrants  on  principle,  and  would  have  dis- 
missed the  little  fellow  with  a  harsh  word,  had 
not  the  child  come  fearlessly  toward  him,  and 
climbed  into  the  great  arm-chair  that  stood  be- 
side the  desk,  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
such  confidence  and  assurance  that  the  mer- 
chant's stern  purpose  received  a  sudden 
check. 

"Are  you  the  rich  Mr.  Gresham  ?  "  asked 
the  child. 

The  question  flattered  Mr.  Gresham.  So 
the  news  of  his  growing  commercial  prosperi- 
ty, a  fact  to  which  the  balance-sheet,  faulty  as 
it  was,  bore  unfailing  witness,  had  already 
gone  abroad  over  the  city,  and  had  even  come 
to  the  ears  of  this  little  vagabond.  For  the 
moment  he  was  almost  gracious. 

"It  may.be  that  some  people  call  me  so," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

"And  what  is  this  great  pile  of  books 
here?"  inquired  the  child,  withgentle  inquis- 
itiveness,  touching  the  heap  of  ledgers  that 
the  merchant  had  beeh  examining  when  he 
came  in. 

"Those?  Why,  those  are  my  account 
books,"  replied  David  Gresham. 

"And  do  you  keep  all  your  accounts  in 
them?" 


"All.  Everything  goes  down.  When  a 
man  buys  anything  of  me  or  pays  a  bill;  or 
when  I  get  a  new  invoice  of  goods,  or  pay  out 
anything  myself,  it  all  goes  down.  Even  the 
cost  of  my  household  expenses.  I  never  miss 
the  smallest  item,"  declared  the  merchant, 
with  pardonable  pride. 

"Everything  goes  down!"  echoed  the 
child. 

"Everything.  There  are  two  columns,  you 
see.  When  anybody  gives  me  anything,  it 
goes  down  in  the  credit  column.  When  they 
owe  me  anything  it  goes  down  in  the  debit 
column."  Thus  David  Gresham  explained  at 
length  to  his  visitor,  for  it  seemed  really 
worth  while  to  make  explanations  to  such  an 
attentive  listener. 

"And  when  anybody  does  you  a  kindness, 
you  set  that  down  to  their  credit?"  inquired 
the  child. 

"No,  indeed.  That  would  be  an  absurd- 
ity," declared  the  merchant.  "How  could 
you  add  such  things  to  dollars  and  cents?" 
Mr.  Gresham  laughed  outright  at  the  thought. 

"But  when  you  do  anyone  a  wrong,  you 
subtract  that  from  your  account,  do  you  not? 
persisted  the  child.  David  Gresham  recalled 
an  angry  speech  he  had  made  to  his  youngest 
boy  that  morning,  when  the  little  fellow's 
prattle  disturbed  his  reading  of  the  morning 
paper,  and  he  could  not  help  wondering  how 
that  would  look  set  down  in  his  books,  or 
whether  that  would  make  the  cash  balance  on 
the  sheet  before  him.  Somehow  he  no  longer 
felt  inclined  to  laugh. 

"Then  all  you  add  up  is  dollars  and 
cents?  " 

The  child's  innocent  eyes  seemed  to  be 
searching  Mr.  Gresham's  inmost  soul. 

"Yes,  that  is  all,"  he  replied,  and  somehow 
it  seemed  to  him  for  the  first  time  a  very 
small  and  pitiable  business,  this  perpetual  cast- 
ing up  of  accounts,  wherein  nothing  figured 
but  cents  and  dimes  and  dollars.  Yet  the 
force  of  habit  was  strong  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  giving  a  furtive  glance  at  his 
accounts,  and  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be   before  he  could    resume  them.     He   no 
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longer  thought  of  turning  his  little  visitor 
away. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  a  story?"  asked 
the  child. 

"Well,  yes;  I  don't  know  that  I  mind  lis- 
tening, if  it  isn't  going  to  take  too  long," 
returned  Gresham,  pulling  out  his  gold  watch 
and  making  a  feint  of  looking  at  it.  The 
child  did  not  appear  to  observe  the  act,  but 
settling  himself  in  the  depths  of  the  arm- 
chair, with  his  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  space, 
he  began : 

"It  is  the  story  of  a  flower — a  rare  and 
beautiful  flower,  that  was  brought  from  far, 
far  away,  and  planted  in  a  San  Francisco  gar- 
den." 

David  Gresham  was  all  attention  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  if  he  had  a  hobby,  it  was  floricul- 
ture. In  his  garden  and  in  his  conservatory 
he  had  some  of  the  choicest  plants  that  had 
ever  been  grown  in  the  city,  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  acquiring  possession  of  new  and  rare 
plants  and  exhibiting  them  in  triumph  to  his 
friends.  Perhaps  this  strange  child — waif  of 
the  street  though  he  appeared  to  be — might 
nevertheless,  know  the  secret  of  some  new 
and  unique  bloom.  Many  sailors  dwelt  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  town,  who  voyaged  to 
strange  and  distant  ports.  No  doubt  the 
child  was  the  progeny  of  some  such  people, 
and  this  would  account  for  his  roving  habits. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  flower,  and  do  you 
know  who  brought  it  here,  or  from  what  coun- 
try it  came?" 

"It  is  in  the  garden  of  a  rich  man,"  an- 
swered the  child,  who  seemed  to  have  only 
partly  heard  the  question,  and  Gresham  bit 
his  lip  in  vexation;  but  he  still  listened  at- 
tentively, for  if  any  of  his  friends  possessed 
a  plant  or  flower  that  was  strange  to  him,  he 
was  eager  to  acquire  a  seed  or  bulb.  So  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  listened  with  an 
eagerness  of  which  he  felt  half  ashamed. 

"It  was  a  rare  and  fragile  blossom,  and  it 
grew  in  a  garden  far  away,"  repeated  the 
child.  "So  rich  in  color,  so  sweet  in  perfume 
was  it,  that  it  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  the 
country  around,  and  many  were  drawn  thither 


to  look  upon  its  beauty  and  draw  but  one 

breath  of  its  sweetness,  while  the  people  in 
whose  garden  it  grew  tended  it  with  loving 
care,  and  would  gladly  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  save  it  from  the  slightest  harm.  There 
were  many  who  saw  it  and  yearned  to  trans- 
plant it  to  their  own  gardens,  but  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  clung  so  fondly  to  it, 
and  the  flower  itself  always  seemed  to  shrink 
back  so  timidly  at  the  approach  of  strangers 
and  to  turn  so  pleadingly  to  them,  that  they 
rejoiced  all  the  more  in  its  possession,  and 
joyously  told  each  other  that  they  would  never 
be  parted  from  the  frail  treasure  they  so  faith- 
fully guarded. 

"One  day  a  stranger,  stronger  of  will  and 
more  zealous  than  any  of  those  who  had  been 
before  him,  came  to  the  garden  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  flower,  whose  fame  had  reached 
him  thousands  of  miles  away." 

David  Gresham's  thoughts  were  wandering. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  the  presence  of  his 
little  visitor.  He  was  thinking,  inconsequent- 
ly  enough,  of  a  trip  he  had  made  into  the 
heart  of  the  White  Mountain  district,  many 
years  before,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  see- 
ing a  young  girl,  whose  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments he  had  heard  praised. 

"He  had  only  half  believed  the  stories  he 
had  heard  of  the  flower,"  continued  the  child, 
"but  when  he  saw  the  fair  and  stately  blossom, 
his  heart  swelled  with  joy  at  its  wondrous  love- 
liness, and  he  longed,  like  all  the  rest,  to  pos- 
sess it  for  himself.  But  the  flower  turned  its 
delicate  head  away,  and  folded  its  petals 
closely  around  its  perfumed  heart,  and  those 
who  had  always  tended  and  nourished  it,  said 
to  him,  in  gentle  triumph,  'See!  the  plant 
itself  chooses  to  remain  with  us !  '  And  when 
he  held  out  promise  of  richer  soil  than  the 
little  flower  had  ever  known,  and  splendid 
surroundings  of  a  kind  it  had  never  so  much 
as  seen  in  its  dreams,  the  flower  still  turned 
away  its  beautiful  head,  and  seemed  to  reach 
out  caressingly  toward  the  hands  that  had 
always  sheltered  and  sustained  it.  Then  the 
man  pleaded  that  all  his  life  would  be  ruined, 
and  his  own  garden  would  be  desolate,  if  he 
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were  denied  the  flower;  and  he  promised  to 
shelter  it  like  some  priceless  jewel,  if  it  might 
be  given  him  to  gladden  and  enrich  his  lonely 
life." 

Again  the  child  paused,  but  David  Gresham 
had  neither  question  nor  comment  to  make. 
Instead  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  stormy 
courtship,  of  the  shy  girl's  reluctance,  of  the 
despair  with  which  he  had  pressed  his  suit. 

"And  when  the  flower  heard  this,"  the 
child  went  on,  in  a  voice  like  the  whisper  of 
memory,  "it  slowly  bent  its  slender  stem,  and 
the  close-folded  petals  parted,  and  he  saw 
what  no  other  had  ever  seen,  the  radiant  hues 
that  were  in  its  hidden  heart;  and  he  was 
blinded  by  the  sight,  and  almost  beside  him- 
self with  his  new-found  happiness.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  hear  the  woe  stricken  cries  of 
those  who  had  so  loved  and  tended  it.  They 
would  not  deny  anything  to  the  flower,  but 
they  sought  to  teach  its  new  owner  how  to 
value  and  protect  it: 

"Take  heed  that  no  harm  comes  to  it!" 
they  cried.  "It  is  such  a  tender  and  sensi- 
tive plant.  Shield  it  from  the  sun;  protect  it 
from  the  rain;  take  care  that  it  is  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun's  fierce  rays,  lest  it  wither 
and  fade.  Cherish  it  faithfully,  or  you  will 
lose  it." 

"And  he  did!"  cried  Gresham,  eagerly, 
"He  did  everything  that  a  man  could  do  for 
it."  But  again  the  child  did  not  seem  to 
heed  his  interruption. 

"  He  set  it  out  in  rich  soil,  it  is  true,  and  in 
a  magnificent  garden  where  many  other  gor- 
geous blossoms  grew.  He  even  carried  out 
the  letter  of  his  promise,  and  built  a  trellis 
for  it,  so  high  and  close  that  it  shut  off  the 
air,  and  the  little  flower  pined  in  secret  for 
the  gentle  breeze  of  its  own  mountain  home. 
And  he  brought  all  his  friends  to  look  at  it, 
and  he  exulted  when  he  saw  how  they  envied 
him  and  would  fain  have  possessed  its  mate, 
which  he  well  knew  could  not  be  found  in  the 
wide  world.  Gresham  no  longer  thought  of 
his  balance-sheet.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  time  when  he  had  brought  his  young  bride 
to  a  pretty  home  beside  the  golden  gate,  the 


gay  society  he  brought  about  her,  the  admir- 
ation excited  by  her  beauty,  and  the  pride  he 
felt  in  knowing  that  in  the  entire  circle  in 
which  they  moved,  there  was  no  other  woman 
that  could  compare  with  her. 

"  But  by  and  by  he  tired  of  the  flower," 
ssid  the  child.  Gresham  made  a  quick  ges- 
ture, as  if  he  would  have  expressed  dissent, 
but  the  speaker  did  not  heed  him  and  con- 
tinued: "Its  beauty  and  its  sweetness  be- 
came an  old  story.  It  was  no  longer  the  first 
thing  in  his  life.  Sometimes  he  neglected  to 
attend  to  its  needs;  sometimes,  in  the  press  of 
other  duties  and  interests,  he  worried  of  its 
care,  and  the  delicate  flower  understood,  and 
drooped  day  by  day.  As  time  went  on  his 
cruelty  became  more  wanton.  The  tall  trellis 
he  had  built  blew  down,  and  was  not  replaced. 
Harsh  winds  beat  on  the  frail  petals  and 
rain  floods  washed  away  its  rare  coloring,  and 
the  sun's  hot  rays  burned  fiercely  down  upon 
it  and  seared  its  leaves.  Its  roots  no  longer 
found  nourishment  in  the  impoverished  soil 
that  held  them,  and  though  the  frail  plant 
yearned  for  sustenanc  e  and  care,  the  hand 
that  should  have  supplied  these  was  with- 
held." 

Gresham  drooped  his  head  until  his  chin 
rested  on  his  breast,  and  gazed  moodily  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet.  Only  that  morning  she 
had  pleaded  with  him  for  a  fit  celebration  of 
the  New  Year's  day — pleaded  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  who  were  growing  old  enough  to 
understand  the  importance  and  customs  of  the 
day,  and  he  had  told  her  that  he  wanted  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  nonsense,  that  the  fashion 
of  giving  and  receiving  gifts  was  nothing  but 
a  trade,  and  a  forced  trade  at  that !  He  re- 
called how  faded  and  old  she  looked  when  he 
refused  her  request,  the  tired  droop  of  her 
head  when  she  turned  away;  and  that  little 
cough  that  had  been  troubling  her  for 
months — 

"While  the  flower  drooped  and  lan- 
guished," said  the  child,  "a  blight  was  at  its 
heart.  One  day  he  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  fair  blossom  he  had  once  cherished 
with  such  jealous  care  was  fading  out  of  life. 
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The  tender  plant  was  doomed.  Human  love 
and  human  care  could  no  longer  avail  to 
save  it." 

"No!  By  heaven,  no!"  cried  David 
Gresham,  springing  to  his  feet  and  sweeping 
ledgers  and  false  balance-sheet  aside,  while  he 
turned  toward  the  speaker  with  a  look  that 
might  well  have  moved  a  stony  heart  to  pity. 

But,  lo  I  The  chair  was  empty,  and  only 
a  ray  of  light,  falling  down  a  brick-walled 
court  and  slanting  through  a  dusty  pane  of 
glass,  illuminated  the  spot  where  the  child 
had  been. 

There  was  mirth  and  gladness  in  David 
Gresham's  house  on  the  morrow.  The  house 
was  hung  with  boughs,  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  New  England  woods,  and  everywhere  were 
toys  for  the  children  and  remembrances  for 
the  neglected  wife,  who  moved  about  the 
house  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes  and  fresh 
color  in  her  cheeks.  David  Gresham,  forget- 
ful of  business  cares,  disdainful  of  ledgers 
and  balance-sheets,  followed  her  with  jealous 
eyes,  saying  over  and  over  to  himself: 

"It  was  not  too  late.  Praise  God,  it  was 
not  too  late." 

Flora  Haines  Louzhead. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Providences  of  the  Lord. 


IT  IS  said  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith. 
It  certainly  has  required  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  sustain  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  various  trials  and  vicissi- 
tudes. There  have  been  many  times  in  the 
history  of  this  Church  when  destruction  has 
seemed  inevitable.  No  possible  way  of  es- 
cape has  presented  itself  to  human  vision. 
Yet  the  Lord  has  given  to  the  faithful  hopes 
which  have  inspired  them,  so  that  they  have 
felt  sure  that  deliverance  would  come,  and  it 
has  never  failed  to  do  so.  When  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  were  driven  from  Illinois,  what  a 
gloomy  prospect  presented  itself  to  those  who 
looked  upon  their  condition  from  a  human 


standpoint  only  !  They  were  deprived  of 
their  lands  and  homes.  The  accumulations 
of  years  were  swept  away :  and  they  had 
before  them  an  almost  unknown  wilderness, 
in  which  they  would  have  to  wander  to  find  a 
suitable  resting  place,  and  this,  too,  with 
small  supplies  of  food  and  scanty  clothing. 
Who  that  had  not  faith  could  believe  that  a 
broken-up  and  poverty-strieken  people  like 
they  were  could  ever  find  a  place  where  as  a 
community  they  could  live  and  prosper  ? 
What  human  tie  could  hold  people  together 
under  such  circumstances  ?  It  would  natur- 
ally be  thought  that  each  family,  or  group  of 
families,  would  seek  to  obtain  homes  in  the 
States  around  them,  where  plenty  abounded, 
instead  of  launching  into  a  wilderness  of 
which  they  knew  nothing. 

At  the  time  that  James  Buchanan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sent  an  army  here 
and  the  whole  nation  was  aroused  by  the  in- 
numerable falsehoods  and  misrepresentations 
which  were  circulated  among  them,  and  the 
people  here  abandoned  their  homes  and 
started  to  the  south  without  any  definite 
place  in  view,  an  observer,  judging  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  by  the  rules  that  apply  to  ordi- 
nary people,  would  have  said,  "  The  end  is 
come  at  last,  and  this  system  will  now  drop 
to  pieces." 

And  so  it  has  been  on  many  occasions 
since.  Within  a  recent  period  an  onslaught 
of  such  a  character  was  made  on  the  Church 
that  it  seemed,  judging  according  to  human 
observation,  that  there  would  not  be  strength 
in  the  system  to  withstand  it.  A  more  power- 
ful array  of  forces  against  the  Church  never 
was  witnessed;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  anticipated  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  system  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  people. 

In  the  various  dark  periods  to  which  I 
refer:  when  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
Illinois,  when  the  army  of  the  United  States 
was  at  our  borders,  and  when  the  recent 
trials  came  upon  us,  there  was  unfailing  trust 
and  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  the  faithful  peo- 
ple, because  they  had  in  their  breasts  comfort 
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and  strength.  They  saw  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  and  were  able  to  pierce  the  clouds  and 
to  behold  rays  of  light  and  a  path  of  deliver- 
ance, and  so  confident  were  they  of  this  that 
the  thought  of  seeking  refuge  in  any  direc- 
tion except  that  which  the  servants  of  God 
pointed  out  never  entered  into  their  hearts. 

It  is  this  sublime  confidence  in  God's 
power  to  save  that  causes  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  be  so  remarkable  a  people.  Men 
call  it  fanaticism  and  other  names  of  a  similar 
character;  but  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  it  still  remains  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  faith.  Those 
who  possessed  it  knew  that  deliverance  would 
come.     Just  as  it  always  did  come. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year.  We  look  back  over  the  events  of  the 
past  seven  years  and  exclaim  how  wonderfully 
God  has  wrought  !  If  we  did  not  behold  the 
changed  conditions  which  surround  us,  we 
would  almost  think  the  change  incredible. 
Contrast  the  situation  of  the  Church  of  God 
today  with  its  situation  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  ago  !  One  who  had  not  witnessed  that 
which  has  occurred  could  scarcely  believe 
that  we  are  the  same  people  today,  and  that 
this  is  the  same  Territory  today,  that  we  were 
and  that  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  God  by  His 
infinite  power  can  bring  to  pass  marvelous 
changes,  and  that,  too,  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  He  has  His  own  way  of  doing  things, 
and  all  that  He  asks  of  His  people  is  to  fol- 
low His  guidance.  This  is  His  work,  and  He 
will  care  for  it.  He  will  not  be  dictated  to 
by  man  as  to  how  He  shall  proceed;  but  He 
will  show  man  that  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  work  He  is  able  to  carry  it  through. 
Every  man  who  has  observed  the  progress  of 
events  must  be  impressed  with  the  shallowness 
of  human  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  how 
utterly  unable  man's  power  is  to  cope  with 
the  circumstances  which  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  around  the  Church  of  God.  We  are 
compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  our  God  :  and  though  many 
things  may  be  done  that  are  contrary  to  the 
way  we  would  have  had  events  controlled,  it 


takes  but  a  little  time  to  show  the  faithful 
that  the  way  that  God  has  wrought  is  infin- 
itely superior  to  the  way  man  would  have 
done.  It  was  true  inspiration  which  prompted 
the  poet  to  write: 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

Great  deliverance  has  come  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  There  are  many  souls,  however, 
who  are  yet  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  The 
trial  is  a  fiery  one  for  them.  They  have  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  burning  flame.  But  if 
they  are  patient,  they  will  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  As  the  three  Hebrew  children  walked 
out  from  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with- 
out the  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments,  so 
it  will  be  with  these  souls  .vho  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  affliction.  They  have  but  to  rely 
unwaveringly  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and 
He  will  not  fail  them.  It  is  a  blessed  conso- 
lation to  know  that  God  possesses  such  power 
that  He  can  fulfill  every  promise  that  He 
makes,  and  that  He  not  only  has  the  power, 
but  that  He  is  willing  to  hear  the  humblest  of 
His  children  and  to  respect  their  supplica- 
tions, and  give  them  the  righteous  desires  of 
their  hearts.  The  Editor. 


A  RELIC  OF  OLDEN  TIMES. 


THE  accompanying  picture,  representing 
one  of  the  massive  and  ancient  towers 
which  survive  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
continent  as  examples  of  an  earlier  archi- 
tecture and  as  suggestions  of  an  earlier 
civilization,  is  interesting  chiefly  for  the 
historical  recollections  it  calls  up  and  for  the 
evidences  it  gives  of  the  sturdy  workmanship 
of  those  exciting  days.  It  is  the  "Round 
Tower"  of  Ludlow  castle,  and  is  an  excellent 
type,  rather  better  preserved  than  most  of  its 
class,  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  Within  the 
walled  and  moated  enclosure  where  barons 
held  their  sway  there  was  usually  one  par- 
ticular structure,  commonly  a  tower,  which 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  citadel  of 
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later  times.  Sometimes  it  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  had  grown  the  group  of  build- 
ings afterwards  known  as  the  castle.  Some- 
times it  was  erected  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
the  fortress,  or  keep ;  the  place  of  greatest 
strength,  and  commonly  the  last  to  yield  to 
the  attack  of  the  invading  foe.      In  it  were 


magnificent  masonry  are  almost  as  impregna- 
ble against  the  destructive  force  of  time  as 
they  once  were  against  the  assaults  of  well- 
armed  and  brave-hearted  men.  The  artist 
has  given  us  proof  of  the  enduring  strength 
of  the  Ludlow  tower  in  the  J  quantity  of 
grasses  and  ivy  and  shrubs  that  are  growing 
out    of    its    walls.       They    spring   from    the 


ROUND  TOWER,   lAIDLOW  CASTLE. 


frequently  confined  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
marauding  chieftain,  and  to  it,  as  a  last  resort, 
he  retreated  with  his  family  and  surviving 
retainers  after  the  outer  works  had  been 
stormed  and  had  succumbed  to  the  attacking 
party.  Hence  it  is  that  among  the  old  ruins 
that  tell  so  silent  yet  so  eloquent  a  story  of 
the  days  of  chivalry,  the  tower  is  in  the  best 
state  of   preservation.      Its  heavy  walls  and 


crevices  and  nooks,  even  from  the  turret  of 
the  stately  pile,  yet  the  latter  shows  no  special 
evidence  of  decay.  Its  symmetry  and 
strength  are  but  slightly  impaired,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  might  survive  yet  another 
thousand  years. 

That  which  the  books  speak  of  as  the  days 
of  chivalry  was  in  reality  an  age  when  true 
chivalry   was   at  an    exceedingly    low  stage. 
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Might  made  right  with  the  bold  spirits  of 
those  days.  The  strong  preyed  upon  the 
weak,  the  haughty  and  powerful  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand  the  lowly  and  the  poor.  Per- 
sonal courage  and  individual  deeds  of  daring 
were  common,  it  is  true,  and  there  was  a 
fantastic  adoration  of  women,  which  in 
poetry  and  romance  furnishes  most  of  the 
causes  that  started  knights  and  barons  out  on 
a  career  of  reckless  adventure.  But  a  great 
many  of  such  stories  are  purely  legendary. 
Even  where  we  admit  their  truth,  that  fact 
remains  that  though  the  thought  of  his  lady- 
love might  move  the  warrior  to  deeds  of 
heroism,  the  women  of  the  household  were 
treated  with  small  consideration  and  female 
captives  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  in- 
dignities. Add  to  this  the  prevailing  law- 
lessness, the  indifference  to  human  life, 
the  bloodthirstiness,  the  rapine,  the  brutal 
ignorance,  and  we  have  a  fair  picture  of  the 
civilization  of  the  time.  Each  man  who  was 
wealthy  or  powerful  enough  to  collect  a  body 
of  followers  became  a  law  unto  himself.  His 
house  in  fact  was  his  castle  which  he  either 
was  able  to  defend  against  aggressive  neigh- 
bors, or  was  compelled  to  vacate  to  a  more 
powerful  chief  or  hold  it  as  a  dependency  of 
his  conqueror.  Do  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  think  that  such  a  state 
of  society  is  worthy  the  admiration  that 
romancists  and  some  historians  bestow  upon 
it? 


RECOLLECTIONS      OF      THE     PROPHET 
JOSEPH    SMITH. 


FORTY-SEVEN  years  have  rolled  by  since 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  his 
brother  Hyrum,  was  murdered  in  Carthage 
jail.  Since  that  time  the  majority  of  those 
who  knew  him  in  life  have  passed  away,  and 
now  there  are  but  few  living  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  connected  with  the  Church 
during  the  Prophet's  life-time.  Year  by  year 
those  remaining  of  these  favored  ones  are  de- 
creasing in  number,  and   ere  long  they  will 


all  have  departed  to  meet  him  in  another 
sphere.  Year  by  year,  too,  is  the  interest  in- 
creasing in  matters  concerning  the  career  of 
this,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  modern 
times. 

We  have  written  to  as  many  as  we  can  find 
(and  are  still  in  search  of  others)  of  the  sur- 
viving acquaintances  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  what  inci- 
dents in  his  life  they  may  recollect,  that  have 
not  heretofore  been  published.  The  result  is 
we  have  received  numerous  replies  containing 
many  items  of  information  regarding  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  most  of  which  have  not  been 
before  published.  Together  with  these  recol- 
lections of  the  Prophet  we  have  the  testimo- 
nies of  his  acquaintances  concerning  him. 
The  narrations  of  incidents  in  his  noble  life 
will  certainly  be  instructive  and  interesting; 
and  we  believe  they  will,  with  the  testimonies 
of  him,  have  a  great  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  young  in  the  Prophet  Joseph's 
divine  mission,  and  hence  in  the  gospel  which 
he  revealed,  established  and  died  for.  The 
fact  that  men  and  women  who  knew  him  in 
life  still  testify  as  firmly  as  ever,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  that  he  was  a 
true  Prophet,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  not  deluded  when  they  embraced  the 
gospel  which  he  taught.  If  it  was  merely 
through  the  excitement  of  the  moment  they 
became  converted  to  his  doctrine,  or  were 
won  by  the  warmth  of  magnetic  or  other  at- 
tractive power  he  may  have  personally  pos- 
sessed, they  have  since  had  sufficient  time  for 
sober,  earnest  reflection,  and  for  any  such  at- 
tractions to  have  lost  their  power  and  been 
forgotten.  Nothing  but  the  ever-abiding  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  enable  them 
to  retain  an  unchanged  assurance  concerning 
his  divine  mission. 

Following  are  a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  Smith,  with  the  testimonies  of  those 
who  furnished  them  concerning  his  character. 
Many  others  will  follow  in  forthcoming 
chapters : 

ELDER    PHILO   DIBBLE, 

who  was  born  at  Peru,  Pitttsfield,  Mass.,  and 
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•who  now  resides  at  Springville,  Utah  Co., 
Utah,  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  members  of 
the  Church.  He  embraced  the  gospel  on  the 
1 6th  of  October,  1830,  in  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
This  was  several  months  before  the  Prophet 
came  to  Kirtland.  The  first  time  he  met  the 
latter  was  after  his  arrival  there.  He  testifies, 
however,  that  he  knew  he  was  a  prophet  be- 
fore he  saw  him.  He  also  relates  the  follow- 
ing incidents : 

"There  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  raised 
up  in  Kirtland  before  the  Prophet  came  there, 
and  at  the  time  he  arrived  a  variety  of  false 
spirits  were  manifested,  such  as  caused  jump- 
ing, shouting,  falling  down,  etc.  Joseph  said, 
as  soon  as  he  came,  '  God  has  sent  me  here, 
and  the  devil  must  leave  here,  or  /  will.^ 
Those  delusive  spirits  were  not  seen  nor  heard 
any  more  at  that  time. 

"On  one  occasion  Joseph  was  preaching  in 
Kirtland  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1833. 
Quite  a  number  of  persons  were  present  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church,  and  one  man, 
more  bitter  and  skeptical  than  others,  made 
note  with  pencil  and  paper  of  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered on  that  occasion,  wherein  Joseph  said 
that  'Forty  days  shall  not  pass,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven.' 

"  Such  aa  event  would  certainly  be  very 
unusual  and  improbable  to  the  natural  man, 
and  the  skeptic  wrote  the  words  as  a  sure 
evidence  to  prove  Joseph  to  be  a  false 
Prophet. 

"On  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  the  utter- 
ance of  that  prophecy  a  man  and  brother  in 
the  Church,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Hancock, 
who  is  yet  living,  in  Payson,  Utah,  and  an- 
other brother  were  out  hunting  game  and  got 
lost.  They  wandered  about  until  night,  when 
they  found  themselves  at  the  house  of  this 
unbeliever,  who  exultingly  produced  this  note 
of  Joseph  Smith's  prophecy,  and  asked 
Brother  Hancock  what  he  thought  of  his 
Prophet  now,  that  thirty-nine  days  had  passed 
and  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 

"Brother  Hancock  was  unmoved  and 
quietly  remarked,  '  There  is  one  night  left  of 
the  time,  and  if  Joseph  said  so,  the  stars  will 


certainly  fall  tonight.     This  prophecy  will  all 
be  fulfilled.' 

"The  matter  weighed  upon  the  mind  of 
Brother  Hancock,  who  watched  that  night, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  historical  one, 
known  in  all  the  world  as  '  the  night  of  the 
falling  of  the  stars.' 

"He  stayed  that  night  at  the  house  of  the 
skeptical  unbeliever,  as  it  was  too  far  from 
home  to  return  by  night,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  falling  of  the  stars  he  went  to  the  door  of 
his  host  and  called  him  out  to  witness  what  he 
had  thought  impossible  and  the  most  improb- 
able thing  that  could  happen,  especially  as 
that  was  the  last  night  in  which  Joseph  Smith 
could  be  saved  from  the  condemnation  of  'a 
false  prophet.' 

"  The  whole  heavens  were  lit  up  with  the 
falling  meteors,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
new  spectator  was  plainly  seen  and  closely 
watched  by  Brother  Hancock,  who  said  that 
he  turned  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

"After  that  event  the  unbeliever  sought  the 
company  of  any  Latter-day  Saint.  He  even 
enticed  Mormon  children  to  keep  him  com- 
pany at  his  house.  Not  long  afterwards,  too, 
he  sent  for  Joseph  and  Hyrum  to  come  to  his 
house,  which  they  did,  but  with  no  noticeable 
results,  for  I  believe  he  never  received  the 
gospel." 

PRESIDENT   JESSE    N.    SMITH, 

of  Snowflake,  Apache  Co.,  Arizona,  was  born 
in  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York, 
December  2,  1834,  and  was  baptized  into  the 
Church  between  his  eighth  and  ninth  year, 
August  13,  1843.  His  parents  had  previously 
embraced  the  gospel  and  had  joined  the  Saints 
in  their  first  gathering  place — Kirtland — in 
May,  1836.  He  first  saw  the  Prophet  in 
Kirtland,  though  he  was  then  but  a  child. 
Afterwards  he  met  him  at  Nauvoo.  Of  his 
estimate  of  the  Prophet's  character  he  says  he 
was  "Incomparably  the  most  God-like  man 
I  ever  saw."  And  this  is  his  testimony  of 
him: 

"I  know  that  by  nature  he  was  incapable 
of    lying   and    deceitfulness,    possessing    the 
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greatest  kindness  and  nobility  of  character.  I 
felt  when  in  his  presence  that  he  could  read 
me  through  and  through.  I  know  he  was  all 
that  he  claimed  to  be." 

The  little  incident  given  below  is  one 
which  he  recollects  of  the  Prophet  Joseph : 

"In  1843,  fo''  ^  short  time,  I  attended  a 
school  kept  by  a  Miss  Mitchell  in  Hyrum 
Smith's  brick  office.  Passing  the  Prophet's 
house  one  morning,  he  called  me  to  him  and 
asked  what  book  I  read  in  at  my  school.  I 
replied,  'The  Book  of  Mormon.'  He  seemed 
pleased,  and  taking  me  into  the  house  he  gave 
me  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  read  in 
at  school,  a  gift  greatly  prized  by  me." 

SISTER    LOUISA    Y.   LITTLEFIELD, 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Hector,  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  May  ist,  1822,  and  was 
baptized  into  the  Church  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
in  1834.  Here  she  first  met  the  Prophet,  of 
which  she  says,  "I  felt  an  assurance  when  I 
first  beheld  Joseph  Smith  that  he  was  a 
prophet  of  God."  Her  testimony  of  him 
is: 

"I  can  and  do  herein  bear  testimony  that 
I  knew,  in  1834,  when  a  mere  child,  and  that 
now,  in  1891,  I  still  know  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  Prophet  of  God,  called  and  chosen  to 
stand  at  the  head,  under  Christ,  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fullness  of  times." 

Of  her  recollections  of  his  disposition  she 
gives  the  following: 

"  I  will  speak  of  a  prominent  trait  of  his 
character  which  was  perhaps  more  marked 
in  his  early  career  than  was  the  case  after 
public  cares  and  responsibilities  multiplied 
upon  him  from  so  many  sources.  I  mean  his 
natural  fondness  for  children.  In  Kirtland, 
when  wagon  loads  of  grown  peopl  e  and  chil- 
dren came  in  from  the  country  to  meeting, 
Joseph  would  make  his  way  to  as  many  of 
the  wagons  as  he  well  could  and  cordially 
shake  the  hand  of  each  person.  Every  child 
and  young  babe  in  the  company  were 
especially  noticed  by  him  and  tenderly  taken 
by  the  hand,  with  his  kind  words  and  bless- 
ings.    He  loved  innocence  and  purity,  and 


he  seemed  to  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfection 
with  the  prattling  child." 

ELDER  JAMES   WORTHINGTON    PHIPPEN, 

whose  home  is  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  born 
October  12th,  1819,  in  Springfield,  Clark 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  baptized  into  the 
Church  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1839,  in 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
Moving  to  Commerce,  (afterwards  Nauvoo) 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  with  his  parents 
he  first  met  Joseph  Smith  in  company  with 
Brigham  Young  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Concerning  the  Prophet's 
appearance  and  character  he  says: 

"I  was  favorably  impressed  with  his  noble 
mien,  his  stately  form  and  his  pleasant,  smil- 
ing face  and  cheerful  conversation." 
The  testimony  he  gives  of  him  is  : 
"Before  I  ever  saw  Joseph  Smith  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  a  man  inspired  of  God, 
and  when  I  beheld  him  if  anything  further 
could  have  increased  my  knowledge  of  him 
being  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  I  was  con- 
firmed. During  my  acquaintance  with  him 
from  1839  until  1844,  his  teachings  and 
examples  were  strong  proof  to  me  of  his 
divine  calling,  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lord.  I  was  an  attentive  listener  and 
observer  of  the  teachings,  sayings  and  ex- 
ample of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  till  the  month  of  May, 
1844,  at  which  time  I  left  Nauvoo  for  the 
state  of  New  York  on  a  mission.  And  be- 
ing quite  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  life 
as  written,  I  remember  many  sayings  re- 
corded that  I  heard  him  utter.  In  common 
with  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
public  life  and  doings  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saints  in  Nauvoo,  I  had  great  joy  and  satis- 
faction in  listening  to  his  teachings." 


He  lives  long,  that  lives  well;  and  time 
misspent  is  not  lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  God 
is  better  than  His  promise,  if  He  takes  from 
him  a  long  lease,  and  gives  him  a  freehold  of 
a  greater  value. 
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DO  INSECTS  UTTER  AND  HEAR  SOUNDS 

BEYOND  THE  GRASP  OF  THE 

HUMAN   SENSE  OF 

HEARING? 


"IT'HEN  I  was  an  inquisitive,  imaginative 
VV  child,  I  one  day  saw  quite  a  large  tree 
transformed  into  a  busy  highway  by  a  tribe  of 
ants  whose  underground  home  opened  its 
commodious  mouth  under  a  small  stone  not 
ten  feet  distant  from  the  hole  of  the  tree. 

I  watched  the  procession  streaming  in  two 
long  lines,  to  and  up  the  tree,  and  down  and 
from  it,  and  could  not  discover  that  they 
were  carrying  anything. 

This  set  my  fancy  to  work  at  making  the 
tree  their  pleasure  resort,  where  they  went  to 
enjoy  purer  air  and  wider  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding fields  than  their  usual  business  and 
lowly  place  could  permit. 

I  fancied  the  king  and  queen  celebrating  a 
great  victory  over  some  other  tribe  of  ants,  sur- 
rounded by  their  captains  and  brave  soldiers; 
or  ceremoniously  crowning  a  new  king  after 
the  death  of  the  old  one;  or  promising  their 
fair  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  a 
neighboring  king,  or  the  bravest  of  their  own 
officers. 

I  reflected  on  the  scarcity  of  home-defend- 
ers which  must  exist  when  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  abroad,  and 
wondered  how  long  a  time  would  suffice  to 
call  home  the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  case 
of  a  sudden  attack  on  the  stronghold.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  usual  vigil- 
ance was  relaxed,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  teach  them  a  lesson. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  I  procured  a 
long  stick,  and,  standing  at  what  I  consid- 
ered a  safe  distance,  I  thrust  the  stick  vigor- 
ously into  the  door  of  the  cavern,  expecting 
to  observe  a  courier  or  a  relay  of  them  setting 
out  in  hot  haste  to  give  the  alarm.  To  my 
great  surprise,  without  the  loss  of  three  sec- 
onds of  time,  a  million  of  enraged  ants 
rained  down  from  that  tree ;  and  all  that  fell 
on  me  went  to  work  with  tooth  and  nail  to 
avenge  the  assault  upon   this  peaceful  home. 


The  enemy  promptly  retreated  ;  and  while 
testing  the  virtues  of  soda  and  hartshorn,  in 
soothing  the  smarting,  burning  wounds  in- 
flicted by  their  weapons  of  warfare,  I  had 
leisure  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the  question : 
How  did  those  ants  obtain  such  early  and  ac- 
curate information  of  the  base  and  unjustifi- 
able attack  upon  their  citadel? 

I  formed  two  theories,  and  was  fully  pun- 
ished for  my  vandalism  by  the  chagrin  I  en- 
dured on  account  of  my  inability  to  prove  or 
disprove  either  of  them.  The  first  was, 
those  ants  had  such  sharp  eyes  that  they 
could  plainly  see  all  my  movements,  and 
comprehending  thereby  my  felonious  designs, 
waited  merely  to  "take  me  in  the  act,"  before 
falling  upon  me. 

The  other  was  that  the  guards  at  the  gates, 
especially  the  wounded,  raised  their  voices 
in  cries  so  shrill  and  high  that  my  ears  could 
not  catch  them,  and  so  rallied  their 
friends. 

1  rather  favored  this  latter  theory,  on  ac- 
count of  observations  made  on  various  prior 
occasions  to  the  effect  that  bees  hum,  flies 
buzz,  winds  sigh,  waters  gurgle,  and  all  crea- 
tures of  any  considerable  size  have  their 
peculiar  cries  and  signals  ;  and  I  could  not 
believe,  simply  because  my  great  earcups 
could  not  be  gauged  down  to  so  fine  a  point 
as  to  perceive  their  voices,  that  creatures  so 
industrious,  so  knowing  and  so  brave  as  ants 
should  be  condemned  to  absolute  silence. 

What  do  my  young  readers  think  ? 

L.    W.  D. 


We  talk  of  human  life  as  a  journey,  but 
how  variously  is  that  journey  performed ! 
There  are  those  who  come  forth  girt  and  shod 
and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and 
smooth  terraces,  where  every  gale  is  arrested 
and  every  beam  is  tempered.  There  are 
others  who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life, 
against  driving  misery  and  through  stormy 
sorrows,  over  sharp  afflictions;  walk  with  bare 
feet  and  naked  breast,  jaded,  mangled  and 
chilled. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  JANUARY  i,  1892. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Fruits  of  Obedience— The  Effect  of  Exam- 
ple— How  Transgressors  may  be  For- 
given—Games of  Chance. 


JROPER  family  government  results  in 
good  civil  government.  A  com- 
munity of  well  ordered  households 
becomes  a  nation  of  well  governed  people. 
The  effects  of  the  training  of  children  are 
felt  throughout  the  entire  life  of  those  chil- 
dren. Their  characters  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
formed  in  the  family  circle.  Many  parents 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  correct  home 
training.  Yet  it  has  its  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  all  the  children  of  the 
household.  The  example  and  teachings  of 
parents  are  never  forgotten,  and  children  are 
greatly  influenced  by  them.  Children  who 
are  taught  to  respect  the  requests  of  their 
parents  and  to  implicitly  obey  them,  acquire 
a  habit  of  obedience  to  authority  that  brings 
forth  delightful  fruits  in  iheir  future  lives. 
They  make  more  orderly  and  better  citizens. 
As  husbands  and  wives,  they  respect  each 
other.  They  honor  authority.  And  when 
young  men  are  called  into  the  field  as  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  thus  taught  in  their 
youth,  they  are  in  every  way  more  tractable 
and  more  easily  controlled  than  those  who 
have  not  had  such  training. 

It  has  been  truthfully  remarked  that  in 
order  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  govern  others 
he  must  himself  be  easily  governed.  He 
must  not  only  have  acquired  self-control,  but 
a  respect  for  authority.  He  is  then  capable 
of  dealing  with  others  in  a  manner  that  is 
acceptable,  and  that  produces  pleasant  rela- 
tions. Those  parents,  therefore,  who  wish 
their  children  to  do  well  in  life  should  be 
careful  upon  this  point.       They  should  never 


ask  their  children  to  do  anything  that  is  im- 
proper. They  should  not  be  too  exacting, 
nor  too  severe;  but  when  they  make  a  request 
of  a  child,  they  should  see  to  it  that  that  re- 
quest is  implicitly  complied  with.  Children 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty' 
to  strictly  and  promptly  obey  their  parents  ; 
and  any  disposition  to  murmur  at  or  to  find 
fault  with  a  request  that  is  made  of  them  by 
their  parents  should  be  quickly  checked,  be- 
cause such  a  disposition  grows  upon  those 
who  yield  to  it,  and  a  habit  is  soon  formed  to 
question  the  propriety  or  requests  that  are 
made  of  them.  If  children  exhibit  reluc- 
tance at  complying  with  that  which  they  are 
asked  to  do,  there  are  indulgent  parents  who 
do  not  like  to  enforce  obedience.  They 
foolishly  appear  to  think  that  they  are  unkind 
to  their  children  if  they  compel  them  to  do 
that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  do.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  kindness  to  the 
child,  but  it  is  an  injury.  To  govern  chil- 
dren in  that  way  is  to  do  them  injury,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  future  unhappiness. 
Of  course  if  it  should  be  found  upon  examin- 
ation that  when  a  request  is  made  of  a  child 
it  is  not  for  some  reason  altogether  proper, 
then  it  ought  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn  ; 
otherwise  the  child  should  understand  that  the 
service  which  it  is  asked  to  perform  should  be 
done  properly  and  without  hesitation.  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  way 
of  thinking  that  it  is  optional  with  it  whether 
it  should  do  it  or  not;  and  the  habit  should 
never  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a  household  of 
permitting  one  child,  when  asked  to  do  a 
thing,  to  retort  by  asking  if  someone  else  can 
not  do  it. 

The  principle  of  obedience  is  very  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Lehi  and  his  sons. 
Lehi  was  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  send  his 
sons  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain  the  plates  which 
contained  the  records  of  the  prophets  and  the 
genealogy  of  his  forefathers.  Upon  men- 
tioning this  to  his  older  sons,  Laman  and 
Lemuel,  they  murmured  about  it  and  said  it 
was  a  hard  thing  that  he  asked  of  them  and 
one  that  they  did  not  think  they  could  ac- 
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complish.  When  he  asked  Nephi,  he  imme- 
diately responded  that  he  was  ready  to  go, 
and  he  knew  that  the  Lord  could  help  them 
accomplish  that  which  He  had  commanded. 
His  obedience  made  the  journey  a  successful 
one.  The  disobedient  spirit  and  unwilling- 
ness to  do  what  they  were  required  on  the 
part  of  Laman  and  Lemuel  made  the  journey 
of  no  profit  to  them.  The  rebellious  spirit 
which  afterwards  grew  to  such  large  propor- 
tions in  Laman  aud  Lemuel  had  its  beginning 
in  their  early  lives. 

And  so  it  is  with  children  generally.  Dis- 
obedience commences  with  small  beginnings. 
It  exhibits  itself  in  infantile  and  childish 
days.  Parents  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
check  its  growth,  and  to  teach  their  children 
how  admirable  obedience  is  and  what  grand 
results  always  follow  it. 

Of  all  people,  Latter-day  Saints  should  be 
the  most  particular  upon  this  point  in  the 
training  of  their  children,  because  their  lives 
will  not  be  successful  without  it.  Disobedi- 
ence and  rebellion  are  bringing  destruction 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
prevalent  spirit  today,  and  it  will  be  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  the  judgments  and  calamities 
which  God  has  said  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
wicked. 


The  question  is  asked,  "  Where  is  the  au- 
thority, if  any,  to  require  persons  guilty  of 
profanity  to  be  re-baptized  and  renew  their 
covenants?  " 

There  is  no  authority  given  in  writing  upon 
this  subject.  But  there  have  been  many 
occasions  in  the  Church  when  the  Prophet  of 
God  who  held  the  keys  has  counseled  the 
Saints  to  renew  their  covenants  by  baptism. 
This  was  the  case  when  the  pioneers  came  to 
this  valley,  and  the  people  of  the  comp^anies 
who  came  in  the  same  year  all  renewed^yieir 
covenants  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  vJChey 
had  been  traveling  in  the  wildernesS'for  a 
long  time,  subjected  to  many  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, and  Brigham  Young  was  led  td  coun- 
sel them  to  go  forth  and  be  baptized  and 
renew  their  covenants  with  the  Lord.     Since 


that  time,  we  believe,  it  has  been  a  custom 
for  all  members  of  the  Church  who  come 
here  as  emigrants  to  go  forth  and  be  re-bap- 
tized. On  another  occasion,  at  the  time  that 
is  now  called  the  Reformation,  the  Saints 
again  renewed  their  covenants  by  baptism; 
and  there  have  been  times  since  that  they 
have  obeyed  the  same  ordinance. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  men  and  women  who 
transgress  to  always  be  re-baptized.  A  trans- 
gressor should  make  a  confession  of  his  sins 
as  publicly  as  they  are  known ;  that  is,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants, 

"If  thy  brother  or  sister  offend  many,  he  or  she  shall 
be  chastened  before  many. 

"And  if  any  one  offend  openly,  he  or  she  shall  be  re- 
buked openly,  that  he  or  she  may  be  ashamed.'* 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  a 
Ward,  upon  hearing  a  confession  of  sin,  to 
say  whether  they  will  take  the  sinner  into  fel- 
lowship again.  Whether  he  should  be  bap- 
tized again  or  not  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  of  these  the  authorities  in  the 
Ward  are  in  a  position  to  judge.  But  if  any 
one  entertains  the  idea  that  by  baptism  alone 
he  can  obtain  forgiveness  and  be  restored 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is 
much  mistaken.  Repentance  and  the  confes- 
sion ot  sin  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  violates  the  law  of  God ;  and  no  matter 
how  often  he  may  be  baptized  without  these 
conditions  being  observed,  he  is  not  prom- 
ised that  his  sins  will  be  forgiven. 

The  Lord  says  also : 

"If  any  shall  offend  in  secret,  he  or  she  shall  be  re- 
buked in  secret,  that  he  or  she  may  have  opportunity  to 
confess  in  secret  to  him  or  her  whom  he  or  she  has  of- 
fended, and  to  God,  that  the  church  may  not  speak  re- 
proachfully of  him  or  her." 

Upon  these  points  the  law  of  the  Lord  is 
very  plain.  If  these  conditions  be  complied 
with — that  is,  repentance  and  confession  of 
sin — the  members  of  the  Church  are  assured 
that  they  will  be  forgiven. 

Whenever  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  ad- 
ministered, it  should  be  made  plain  to  those 
who  are  candidates  that   to   have  it  attended 
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with  the  desired  blessing  there  must  besincere 
and  heartfelt  repentance. 

Take  the  instance  referred  to  above,  where 
a  man  has  been  guilty  of  profanity,  and  it  is 
known  to  the  people  of  the  Ward  where  he 
lives,  he  should  make  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  sin  as  public  as  his  transgression  has  been 
known,  and  he  should  ask  the  forgiveness  of 
the  members  of  the  Church.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  cannot  fellowship  profane  people. 
They  may  have  a  standing  in  the  Church  ; 
but  no  faithful  member  who  knows  that  an- 
other is  profane  can  hold  him  in  fellowship. 
For  such  a  one,  therefore,  to  restore  himself 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints,  he  should 
acknowledge  his  sin  and  obtain  their  forgive- 
ness. 


It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  father  who 
indulges  in  intoxicating  drinks  disgusts  his 
sons  by  his  conduct  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  grow  up  very  abstemious  and  have  a 
horror  of  intoxicants.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional.  Men  who  drink  beer  and  wine 
and  strong  drink  are  very  likely  to  have  sons 
who  will  do  the  same.  A  tobacco-chewing 
and  smoking  father  will  be  likely  to  have  to- 
bacco-chewing and  smoking  sons.  A  pro- 
fane and  non-praying  father  will  be  very 
likely  to  have  a  family  like  himself.  The 
mother  who  drinks  tea  and  coffee  as  constant 
beverages  is  likely  to  have  daughters  who  will 
grow  up  in  the  same  habits.  They  may 
speak  against  the  use  of  such  articles  as  bev- 
erages, but  their  examples  will  outweigh  and 
have  more  influence  than  their  precepts. 
Where  parents  set  proper  examples  to  their 
children,  and  with  those  examples  join  good 
precepts,  the  influence  is  felt  throughout  the 
lives  of  their  children.  There  may  be  some 
who  will  forget  or  disregard  that  which  is 
shown  and  taught  them;  but  they  will  be  the 
exceptions.  As  the  children  grow  in  years, 
they  will  think  about  the  examples  and  pre- 
cepts of  their  parents.  Increasing  years  will 
add  weight  to  all  that  they  have  said  and 
done. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  has  reached 


maturity  is  aware  of  the  truth  of  this;  for  they 
can  see  on  reflection  how  much  their  own 
lives  have  been  influenced  by  the  example  and 
precepts  which  they  saw  and  heard  in  their 
early  lives. 

There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  recorded  in 
Jeremiah,  35th  chapter. 

Jeremiah  gathered  together  a  family  de- 
scended from  Rechab.  They  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  numerous.  He  set  before  the  men 
of  that  family  pots  full  of  wine,  and  cups, 
and  invited  them  to  drink  the  wine.  But 
they  replied  to  the  prophet : 

"We  will  drink  no  wine :  for  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Rechab,  our  father  commanded  us, 
saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye, 
nor  your  sons  for  ever." 

The  example  and  precept  of  their  ancestor 
had  been  remembered  and  obeyed  by  these 
Rechabites.  That  which  their  father  had 
done  and  said  had  influence  upon  them  for 
generations.  The  Lord  was  so  pleased  with 
this  that  He  inspired  Jeremiah  to  say  that: 

"Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever." 

Children  are  naturally  inclined  to  imitate. 
It  is  this  which  causes  so  many  boys  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  because  they  see  so  many  men  in- 
dulging in  the  practice;  and  in  many  instances 
they  foolishly  think  it  is  manly  to  be  able 
to  chew  or  to  smoke  tobacco.  So  with  many 
other  bad  habits.  They  fall  into  them,  be- 
cause they  have  not  experience,  and  they 
imitate  without  knowing  the  evil  results  of 
the  actions  of  those  around  them.  Great 
responsibility,  therefore,  rests  upon  parents 
and  all  adults  in  the  community  because  of 
this.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  well  dis- 
posed person  to  set  a  good  example.  If  they 
are  the  victims  themselves  of  bad  habits,  they 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  making 
examples  of  themselves  to  those  around  them. 


In  a  communication  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, we  are  asked  if  raffling  and  games  of 
chance, when  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished 
are  good,  are  justifiable  and  proper. 

This  method  of  raising  funds  is  a  practice 
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that  is  quite  commonly  indulged  in  among 
religious  societies  in  the  world.  Church 
fairs  are  held,  and  a  great  many  schemes  are 
resorted  to  by  those  who  get  them  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  their  funds.  Raffling, 
therefore,  is  sanctioned  among  many  people 
who  would  shrink  from  the  thought  of  gam- 
bling. A  great  many  conscientious  people, 
however,  look  upon  raffling  as  improper,  and 
as  likely  to  lead  to  evil,  as  it  encourages  the 
disposition,  that  is  too  common  in  the  human 
breast,  to  risk  a  small  amount  with  the  hope 
that  in  doing  so  luck  will  bring  a  great  re- 
ward. This  is  the  principle  involved  in  the 
lottery  business.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  in  the  United  States  who  buy  tickets 
in  lotteries  with  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  will  be  lucky  and  get  a  fine  return  for 
their  investment.  Their  hopes  and  their 
cupidity  are  excited  by  hearing  that  some- 
body has  invested  a  small  amount  and  been 
successful  in  gaining  a  prize. 

This  is  a  disposition  that  should  not  be  en- 
couraged among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
especially  with  our  children. 

For  these  reasons,  raffling  is  not  a  good 
practice,  and  should  not  be  encouraged 
among  us. 


SIR   HARRY   VANE. 


His  Glorious  Life  and  Death. 


THE  glorious  life  and  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane  is  a  subject  worthy  the  study  and 
admiration  of  every  native  born  American 
statesman,  and  worthy  the  pride  and  example 
of  every  adopted  son  of  this  great  Republic 
who  has  won  distinction  in  its  government. 
Born  an  English  nobleman,  son  of  a  chief 
minister  in  the  Privy  Council  of  Charles  I.,  a 
patriot  in  his  native  land,  he  emigrated  to 
New  England  in  his  youth,  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  and  was  soon  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  came  over 
to  this  country  soon  after  the  founding  of  the 
colony,  and  was  its  second  governor,  suc- 
ceeding Winthrop,  the  father  and  first  gover- 


nor of  the  colony;  and  his  exalted  character 
and  truly  republican  conduct  during  his 
administration  have  entitled  him  to  be  called 
the  chief  builder  of  the  American  common- 
wealths of  the  colonial  days. 

After  Sir  Harry  Vane's  return  to  England, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  revolution 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  British  Parliament  under  the 
commonwealth  and  minister-in-chief  of  the 
British  navy.  Under  his  leadership  the  State 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Republic  Rome  in  her 
purest  and  noblest  days,  when  Cicero  de- 
livered his  matchless  orations  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  younger  Cato  gave  to  the  world  his 
exalted  example  of  a  Roman  Republican 
patriot  before  the  empires  of  the  C^sars  rose. 
Under  his  administration  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  he  would  now  be  called,  such 
admirals  as  Blake  were  produced,  and  the 
Dutch  fleets  were  subdued,  winning  for  Eng- 
land the  empire  of  the  seas.  During  this 
period  of  his  greatness  he  fostered  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  for  which  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  designed  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  Boston,  and  very  worthy  of 
that  city  will  his  monument  be  when  it  is 
finished  and  unveiled  by  the  people  of  Boston, 
whose  ancestors  almost  worshiped  him  for  his 
righteous  administration  as  their  governor  and 
for  his  universal  intolerance  and  pure 
Republicanism. 

Having  thus  introduced  this  great  statesman 
— son  of  England  and  America  alike — we 
will  enter  upon  the  regular  history  of  his  life, 
closing  with  his  death  at  the  block — a  death 
as  glorious  as  that  of  any  patriot  since  the 
world  began. 

The  chronicler  opening  the  chapter  of  his 
life  gives  this  record:  "Henry  Vane,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  of  Hadlow,  in 
Kent,  was  born  in  the  year  1612.  His  family 
could  trace  itself  back  to  the  earliest  times  of 
the  English  history.  They  sprang  from 
Howel  ap  Vane,  of  Monmouthshire,  whose 
son,  Griffith,  ap  Howel  Vane,  married 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Bledwin  ap  Kenwyn, 
lord   of   Powis.       Six   generations  after  this 
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marks  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where 
the  then  representative  of  the  family,  Henry 
Vane,  received  knighthood  on  the  field  as  a 
reward  of  great  bravery.  After  the  lapse  of 
five  more  generations  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  family  altered  the  name  to  Fane,  which 
was  retained  by  the  descendants  of  his  second 
son,  John,  who  had  inherited  the  manor  of 
Hadlow  and  other  estates  of  Kent  and  else- 
where, in  consequence  of  the  eldest  son  dying 
without  issue,  resumed  in  the  second  genera- 
tion the  old  name  of  Vane.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  last-named,  John,  was  unwarily  drawn 
into  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  insurrection,  but 
pardoned,  on  the  score  of  youth,  by  Mary, 
and  afterwards  elected  to  two  of  Elizabeth's 
Parliaments.  Henry  Vane,  the  father  of  this 
memoir,  was  his  eldest  grandson,  and  it  was 
by  him  the  ancient  name  was  resumed." 

Quite  as  illustrious  was  the  ancestry  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane's  mother,  Frances  Darcy,  of  an 
old  family  of  Essex  ;  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  from  his  father's  side  he  was  of  Welsh 
extraction  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  the 
ancient  Norman  nobility.  At  his  baptism 
he  was  given  the  name  of  Henry,  but  in  his 
illustrious  career  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  he  was  called  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  or  "Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
Younger,"  and  his  father  was  called  "Sir 
Harry  Vane  the  Elder,"  which  was  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  Parliament,  they  both  being 
statesmen  of  the  same  period. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder  was  influential  in 
the  cabinets  of  Jamei  and  his  son  Charles  I. 
In  the  cabinet  of  James  he  was  cofferer  to  the 
prince,  who  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
continued  him  in  that  office  and  made  him 
one  of  his  privy  council.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
household,  and  some  months  later  he  received 
the  highest  seat  in  Charles'  administration, 
that  of  principal  secretary  of  state.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  from  the  lack  of  an 
opportunity  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
realm,  but  from  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  and 
an  exalted  religious  conscience.  Sir  Harry 
Vane  the  younger  became  the  champion  of 


the  people's  cause  in  Parliament  and  the  chief 
oracle  of  Anglo-Saxon  Republicanism,  for  not 
even  Algernon  Sidney  can  claim  this  first 
distinction  in  his  presence ;  we  may  speak 
their  names  together  with  a  common  rever- 
ence, but  precedence  must  be  given  to  the 
elder  martyr. 

The  "Seer  of  the  Commonwealth" — an 
epithet  applied  to  him  to  type  his  character 
both  as  an  individual  and  a  statesman — 
received  his  education  at  Westminster  school, 
and  was  school-fellow  with  Arthur  Haslerig, 
Thomas  Scott  and  others,  who  afterwards 
became  famous  with  him  in  Parliament  on 
the  people's  side. 

It  is  said  that  while  at  school  at  Westmin- 
ster the  younger  Vane  "yielded  for  a  time  to 
the  impulses  of  his  youth  and  station.  He 
entered  wildly  into  the  gayeties  of  both,  and 
they  soon  showed  him,  by  the  light  of  sud- 
den and  awful  contrast,  a  fiery  sincerity  in 
his  soul  which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
such  things,  but  marked  its  owner  out  for 
serious  and  great  achievements,  and  whispered 
to  him,  even  then  of  the  possible  regenera- 
tion of  mankind."  Himself  describing  his 
youthful  days  to  the  multitudes  who  had  as- 
sembled to  see  him  die,  as  he  stood  on  the 
scaffold  he  thus  delivered  himself: 

"  I  was  born  a  gentleman;  had  the  educa- 
tion, temper  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  others;  being  in  my  youthful  days 
inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to 
that  which  they  call  good  fellowship,  judging 
it  to  be  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  a 
gentleman.  But  about  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year  of  my  age,  which  was  about 
thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God  was 
pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or  groundwork 
of  repentance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me 
home  to  Himself,  by  His  wonderful,  rich  and 
free  grace,  revealing  His  Son  in  me,  that  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent,  I  might, 
even  while  here  in  the  body,  be  made  par- 
taker of  eternal  life,  in  the  first  fruits  of  it." 

But  the  father  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  not 
pleased  to  see  his  son's  early  change  and  pre- 
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paration  for  the  mission  of  a  God-fearing 
statesman  in  the  realm.  He  remonstrated 
bitterly,  and  enmity  grew  up  against  the 
youth  in  his  father's  house  among  his  own 
family,  his  brothers  and  sisters  being  many. 

The  year  after  his  conversion  he  was  sent 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  "Where  it  is  possible," 
says  his  biographer,  "his  father  may  have 
hoped  that  such  a  nursery  of  dissipations  and 
fantastic  forms  the  youth  might  be  induced  to 
abandon  his  untoward  turn  for  seriousness 
and  the  realities." 

He  soon,  however,  quitted  college,  he 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  going  over  to  the  continent 
passed  through  France  and  spent  some  time 
in  Geneva,  where,  enthused  by  theological 
discussions  which  there  prevailed,  and  in- 
spired by  the  extraordinary  fervor  of  his 
religious  character,  he  became  thus  early  in 
his  youth  a  very  doctor  of  divinity,  not  of  the 
orthodox  order,  but  of  the  class  of  "divine 
John  Milton' '  who  occupied  himself  in  like  fash- 
ion when  he  himself  was  on  the  continent,  dis- 
cussing in  his  tracts  with  the  masters  of  learn- 
ing the  doctrines  of  true  Christianity  and  the 
theory  of  divine  government  as  manifested  in 
a  proper  republican  form.  In  some  respects 
there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  Vane 
and  Milton  in  their  tone  of  mind  and  in  the 
methods  of  their  thoughts  and  as  masters  and 
champions  of  theocratic  republicanism  they 
were  worthy  to  rank  with  the  prophets  and 
seers  of  old  and  two  other  statesmen  of  that 
age — John  Pym  and  Sir  John  Eliot  were 
scarcely  behind  them.  And  here  let  it  be 
said  and  always  remembered  by  the  students 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  they  believed  in  and  sought  to 
establish  a  theocratic  republic,  and  it  was 
only  in  this  sense  that  they  understood 
English  Republicanism :  hence  Sir  Harry  Vane 
was  called  the  "Seer  of  the  Commonwealth." 
This  phase  of  the  subject  will  presently 
develop  in  his  life. 

Returning  from  the  continent  he  brought 


back  to  England,  says  Clarendon,  "a  full 
prejudice  and  bitterness  against  the  Church, 
both  against  the  form  of  the  government  and 
the  liturgy,  which  was  generally  in  great 
reverence,  even  with  many  of  those  who  were 
not  friends  to  the  other." 

This  from  my  Lord  Clarendon,  the  histor- 
ian of  the  Stuart,  prime  minister  and  father- 
in-law  of  James  II,  nothing  deteriorates  the 
exalted  character  of  this  great  statesman  and 
patriot  whose  glorious  life  and  death  it  was 
his  duty  to  impair  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, especially  during  the  period  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  reigns  of  his  grand- 
daughters. Queens  Mary  and  Ann. 

"  Great  was  the  consternation,  meanwhile, 
of  the  worthy  comptroller  of  his  majesty 
King  Charles'  household,  the  elder  Vane," 
says  his  biographer.  "  The  open  disaffection 
of  his  son  in  matters  of  religion  could  be 
concealed  no  longer:  useless  had  been  all 
threats  and  persuasions  on  that  score;  still 
more  useless  the  endeavor  to  tame  a  yet 
stronger  tendency  to  Republicanism iby  bring- 
ing the  youth  within  reach  of  the  king.  The 
presence  chamber  of  Charles  had  no  charms 
for  one  to  whom  the  house  and  heart  of  Pym 
was  open." 

The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
now  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  Laud 
labored  with  the  young  Republican  recusant 
— son  and  heir  of  the  favorite  minister  of 
Charles  I. — labored  with  him  gently  at  first 
but  finding  him  immovable  in  his  principles 
and  impervious  to  all  the  temptations  of  the 
court,  this  haughty  prelate  in  wrath  ceased 
his  mediation  for  the  lost  one  of  the  fold 
and  with  provoked  energy  prosecuted  his 
terrible  system  of  church  government  by 
which  multitudes,  at  about  this  time,  for  con- 
science sake  were  driven  from  their  native 
country  to  take  refuge  in  New  England,  "as 
the  last  home  that  was  left  for  religion  or  for 
liberty." 

This  last  crusade  of  Archbishop  Laud 
against  the  Puritans  and  patriots  of  England 
resolved  Henry  Vane  (for  of  course  he  had 
no  title  at  that  time)  to  leave  his  native  land 
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for  America,  then  the  New  World  in  a  sense 
that  we  can  scarcly  now  understand.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Garnard,  writing  to  the  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  said :  "Mr.  Comptroller, 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  eldest  son  hath  left  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  country  and  that  fortune  which 
his  father  would  have  left  him  here,  and  is, 
for  conscience'  sake,  gone  into  New  England, 
there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  days,  being  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  abstained  two 
years  from  taking  the  sacrament  in  England, 
because  he  could  get  nobody  to  administer  it 
to  him  standing.  He  was  bred  up  at  Leyden ; 
and  I  hear  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  and  Mr. 
Pym  have  done  him  much  hurt  in  their  per- 
suasions this  way,  God  forgive  them  for  it  if 
they  be  guilty." 

"Vane,"  says  his  biographer  "was  not 
suffered  to  depart  without  many  peevish  re- 
monstrances from  his  father;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  king  interfered  at  last,  and  intimated 
a  wish  for  the  absence  of  the  young  Repub- 
lican." 

A  characteristic  circumstance  awaited  his 
presence  on  board  the  passenger-ship.  The 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists  already  assem- 
bled for  the  same  distant  voyage,  instead  of 
welcoming  their  illustrious  fellow-exile,  shrank 
from  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  They 
said,  "  He's  the  son  of  the  favorite  minister 
of  the  king ;  he  is  a  spy  of  the  Papists  who 
seek  to  regain  control  of  England ;  he  is  a 
creature  of  Laud  who  by  the  tortures  of  the 
Star  Chamber  would  control  the  consciences 
of  our  countrymen  whom  we  are  leaving  for- 
ever." On  these  imagined  thoughts  of  his 
voyagers  his  friend,  Sikes  says:  "His  honor- 
able birth,  long  hair,  and  other  circumstances 
of  his  person  rendered  his  fellow-travelers 
jealous  of  him — as  a  spy  to  betray  their  lib- 
erty— rather  than  any  way  like  to  advantage 
their  design." 

£^w.   W.  TuUidge. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


TO  OUR  HOME  POETS. 


It  is  to  live  twice  when  you  can  enjoy  the 
recollection  of  your  former  life. 


Ye  sons  of  song,  to  whom  belong 

Our  warmest  thanks  and  blessing; 
May  ninety-two  be  kind  to  you 

In  all  that's  worth  possessing. 
May  hope  inspire  your  fond  desire, 

And  tune  your  harps  with  gladness, 
That  you  may  sing  as  birds  in  spring 

To  soothe  the  world's  dark  sadness. 

Like  you  at  times,  I  deal  with  rhymes, 

And  blend  my  thoughts  together; 
It  cheers  one  so,  as  well  you  know, 

When  housed  from  winter  weather. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  poet's  name, 

Yet  oft  it  lends  me  pleasure 
To  sing  with  you  a  strain  or  two 

In  some  soft,  plaintive  measure. 

All  need  not  think  alike  to  drink 

At  wisdom's  precious  fountain  ; 
Nor  need  all  hope  to  reach  the  top 

Of  old  Parnassus'  mountain. 
Still,  little  bits  of  happy  hits 

Are  good  for  folks  to  sample  ; 
'Tis  efforts  small  that  raise  the  wall 

Of  fame's  immortal  temple. 

The  warblers  gay  that  chant  their  lay, 

And  keep  the  welkin  ringing. 
Have  each  their  notes  and  perching  spots 

That  suit  them  best  for  singing. 
But  each  with  grace  fills  some  glad  place, 

As  nature's  gift  intended, 
And  O  how  sweet  and  rich  the  treat 

When  all  is  sweetly  blended. 

The  poet's  fate  is  long  to  wait 

For  honors  that  are  due  him  ; 
It  is  his  luck  the  thorn  to  pluck 

While  want's  grim  wolves  pursue  him. 
And  envy's  frown  will  vote  him  down 

A  silly,  stupid  blunder, 
■Who  dreams  away  life's  golden  day 

Among  the  myths  of  wonder. 

But  let  folks  rant  and  sling  their  cant, 

And  shoot  their  shafts  distressing  ; 
A  better  day,  with  brighter  ray. 

Will  crown  your  heads  with  blessing. 
So  courage  take,  your  muse  awake 

To  sing  of  hope  and  gladness; 
The  wrong  is  strong  and  needs  your  song 

To  hush  its  sighs  of  sadness. 


J.  C. 


A  SUDDEN  lie  may  be  sometimes  only  man- 
slaughter upan  truth  ;  but  by  a  carefully  con- 
structed equivocation,  truth  always  is  with 
malice  aforethought  deliberately  murdered. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS.— NO.  12. 


Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education, 

Jannuary  15th  1892. 

New  Academy  Buildings. — The  Weber 
Stake  Academy  at  Ogden,  opened  in  the 
new  building  Monday,  November  23rd,  with 
200  students.  It  was  contemplated  to  use 
only  one  story  for  the  present,  and  finish  the 
building  during  the  ensuing  summer,  but  the 
unexpected  large  attendance  necessitates  the 
finishing  of  another  story  without  delay,  in 
order  to  accommodate  all  the  students  seek- 
ing admittance.  Pres.  Shurtliff  and  the 
Weber  Stake  Board,  deserve  much  praise  for 
their   perseverance. 

The  St.  Joseph  Stake  Academy  at 
Thatcher,  Arizona,  has  been  located  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  new  Tithing-office  build- 
ing, and  the  Stake  Board  of  Education 
contemplate  putting  the  two  lower  rooms  of 
the  same  building  in  order  during  the  holi- 
days for  the  accommodation  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  students. 

The  Oneida  Stake,  Academy,  at  Preston, 
Idaho,  opened  in  the  basement  rooms 
of  the  new  Academy  building  Monday, 
November  2nd,  with  Joseph  G.  Nelson, 
Principal,  and  John  S.  Bingham,  Assistant. 
The  Stake  Board  of  Education  hopes 
to  have  the  part  of  the  buildmg  ready 
for  use  by  the  beginning  of  next  school 
year.  The  energy  of  Pres.  Parkinson 
and  his  Stake  Board  are  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. 

The  new  Uintah  Stake  Academy,  at 
Vernal,  opened  Monday,  November  2nd, 
with  Elder  Henry  Peterson  as  Principal. 

Elder  C.  Webb  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Snowflake  Stake  Academy, 
and  Elder  Geo.  MacDonald,  as  Principal  of 
the  new  L.  D.  S.  Seminary  at  Pima,  St. 
Joseph  Stake,  both  in  Arizona. 

Elder  Richard  Nuttall  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Seminary  at  Spring- 
ville. 

The  Wasatch  Stake    Academy,   at    Heber 


City,  removed  from  her  old  premises  into 
more  suitable  quarters,  November  22nd,  and 
teachers  and  students  are  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  improved  condition  of 
affairs.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Pres.  Hatch 
and  the  Stake  Board  for  their  good  judg- 
ment and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  that 
institution. 

Visits  by  the  General  Superintendent. — 
During  the  last  few  months  the  church  schools 
at  Parowan,  Cedar,  Panguitch,  Nephi, 
Farmington,  Heber,  Snowflake,  St.  Johns, 
Thatcher  and  Pima  hence  been  visited,  where 
meetings  with  their  respective  Boards  have 
been  held,  and  such  other  steps  taken  as 
would  promise  to  advance  the  cause  of  our 
educational  system  in  Zion.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
authorities  and  people  in  those  localities  to 
make  their  church  schools  a  success  in  spite 
of  many  financial  difficulties  yet  to  be  over- 
come. 

The  next  round  of  visits  is  tabulated  for 
the  church  schools  of  Juab,  Millard,  Sanpete, 
Emery,  and  Uintah  Stakes,  commencing 
with  Monday,  January  19th;  of  the  specified 
time  for  each  Stake  due  notice  will  be  given. 

religion  classes. 

It  appears  from  some  communications 
that  in  several  localities  a  friction  between 
the  Primaries  and  the  Religion  Classes  has 
arisen.  Wherever  these  organizations  are 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  such 
friction  is  impossible.  The  Primaries  are  a 
distinct  organization,  and  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Religion  Classes,  or  vice 
versa.  In  many  places  it  is  most  expedient 
that  both  organizations  meet  at  the  same 
place  and  time.  If  so,  the  officers  and  in- 
structors of  each  might  arrange  to  have  their 
opening  and  closing  exercises  conducted 
conjointly;  but  their  different  labors  and 
organizations  ought  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood and  maintained.  The  Primaries  ought 
to  be  preparing  for  the  Religion  Classes,  as  the 
latter  ought  to  be  preparing  for  the  work  of 
the  Mutual   Improvement   Associations,  and 
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all  three   going  hand  in  hand   with  the  Sun- 
day Schools. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser, 

General  Superintendent. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 


Lesson  XXIV.— Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden. 


Place— Garden  of  Gethsemane.     AGE  OF  CHRIST— 33 
years.     Text — Matthew  26 :  36-45. 


36.  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called 
Gethsemane,  and  saiih  unto  the  disciples,  Sit  ye  here, 
while  I  go  and  pray  yonder. 

37.  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 

38.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death;  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with 
me>. 

39.  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his  face, 
and  prayed^,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wili^. 

40.  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth 
them  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ? 

41.  Watch  and  pray*,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion^  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak*. 

42.  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed, 
saying.  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me,  except  I  drink  of  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

43.  And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again  :  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy. 

44.  And  he  left  them,  and  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words. 

45.  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest:  behold,  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners. 

Read  also  Mark  i^:  J2 — 42.     Luke  22:  jg — 46. 


iPsalms  116:  3.         Isaiah  63:  3,10.  John  12:  27. 

^Hebrewss:  7.      Ill   Nephi  19 ;   19.27,31.         ^[ohns: 
30.  6:  38.       III.  Nephi  11:   11.  *Mark  13:  33. 

'Revelations  3  :  10.  *Isaiah  26:  8,9.       Romans  7: 

l8.     Galatians  5:  17. 

LESSON    STATEMENT. 

After  Christ  and  His  apostles  had  partaken 
of    the   last   solemn   supper,    oppressed  with 


heavy  hearts  they  left  the  house  and  went  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  then  to  a  pleasant 
spot  known  as  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Here  Christ  asked  the  disciples  to  sit  down 
while  He  went  a  little  farther  to  pray,  taking 
with  Him  Peter,  James  and  John.  He  was 
exceedingly  sorrowful;  "even  unto  death;" 
so  He  asked  these  three  followers  to  sit  and 
watch,  that  none  of  His  enemies  might  come 
to  disturb  Him  while  He  prayed.  Then  He 
went  a  short  distance  from  them,  fell  upon 
the  ground  and  prayed  in  the  anguish  of  His 
soul  that  if  it  were  possible  His  Heavenly 
Father  would  permit  the  terrrible  suffering  to 
pass  away,  yet  He  added,  "Nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  He  came  back 
to  His  three  disciples,  Peter,  James  and  John, 
whom  He  had  left  to  watch,  and  He  found 
them  asleep.  He  mildly  reproved  them  for 
their  carelessness,  especially  Peter,  who  had 
so  strongly  declared  that  he  would  never  leave 
Christ,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  (See  Mat- 
thew 26 :  jj.)  Jesus  left  the  three  and  prayed 
again  as  before,  then  coming  back  He  found 
the  disciples  once  more  asleep.  A  third  time 
He  went  and  prayed,  using  the  same  words 
as  before;  and  coming  back  to  His  disciples 
He  bade  them  sleep  on  and  take  their  rest,  as 
there  was  no  need  of  farther  watching,  for 
He  was  about  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  His  enemies.  The  agony  of  Jesus  on  this 
occasion  was  so  terrible  as  to  almost  surpass 
our  comprehension.  Luke  tells  us,  in  de- 
scribing the  same  events  (Lui/r  22 :  44)  that 
He  sweat  great  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  His  body  to  the  ground. 

NOTES. 

Gethsemane. — Matthew  calls  this  simply  "a  place," 
but  John  describes  it  as  "a  garden."  The  word,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  means  "garden  of  oil,"  reference 
being  intended  to  the  olive  trees  flourishing  there,  from 
which  oil  could  be  extracted.  Gethsemane  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — the  hill  to  which  the 
Savior  so  frequently  resorted  when  He  wished  to  be 
alone  for  meditation  and  prayer.  A  little  brook,  Ked- 
ron.  flows  between  the  garden  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  location  of  Gethsemane  is  known  today,  though 
perhaps  its  exact  limits  cannot  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy.    Olive  trees  are  still  growing  there,  so  old  that  it 
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is  believed  they  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
agony  in  their  vicinity. 

Peter  and  the  two  Sons  of  Zebedee.— The  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  were  the  apostles  James  and  John.  (See 
Matthew  lo  :  I2.)  Peter,  James  and  John  occupied 
prominent  places  among  the  twelve  apostles  ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  favored  companions  of  Christ,  and  were 
present  with  Him  on  many  solemn  occasions  which  the 
other  apostles  did  not  witness. 

WHAT    WE     MAY     LEARN     FROM     THIS     LESSON. 

I.  That  Christ  understood  the  great  and 
terrible  ordeal  of  suffering  and  death  through 
which  He  had  to  pass.  2.  That  He  placed 
His  dependence  in  His  Father,  and  therefore 
sought  Him  in  repeated  prayer.  3.  That 
His  agony  and  sorrow  were  indescribably 
great.  4.  That  though  He  asked  His  Father 
that  if  possible  the  cup  of  suffering  might  pass 
from  Him,  still  He  prayed  that  not  His  own 
will,  but  that  of  His  Father  might  be  done. 
So  should  we  pray  in  all  things  that  the 
will  of  God  be  done.  5.  That  He  did 
not  pray  once  only,  but  many  times,  always 
making  the  same  request.  So  should  we  sup- 
plicate our  Father  continually.  5.  That 
€ven  Peter,  the  man  who  had  made  such 
strong  professions  of  firmness,  fell  asleep 
when  left  to  watch;  and  we  should  ever  pray 
and  strive  that  we  do  not  become  slothful 
when  we  should  be  most  awake  to  our  duties. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE   LESSON. 

I.  Where  is  Gethsemane?  2.  What  did 
Christ  say  to  His  disciples  when  they  arrived 
at  the  garden  ?  3.  Whom  did  He  take  with 
Him?  4.  What  did  He  say  to  the  three 
disciples?  5.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  His 
Father  in  prayer?  6.  In  what  condition 
did  He  find  the  disciples  when  He  returned 
to  them  ?  7.  What  did  He  say  to  them  ?  8. 
For  whit  did  He  pray  the  second  time  ?  9. 
And  the  third  time?  10.  What  then  did 
He  say  to  His  disciples? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

Sorrow. — He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as  it 
Were  our  faces  from  him  ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  es- 
teemed him  not. — Isaiah  sj:  3- 

Now    is   my    soul  troubled :    and   what   shall    I    say? 


Father,  save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came 
I  unto  this  hour. — John  12:    2j. 

Thy  Will  ie  Done. — I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  no- 
thing: as  I  hear,  I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  just ;  be- 
cause I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me. — John  j;  j»o. 

For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me. — John  6:  38. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them.  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.-— Jij^^ra  4: 34. 

I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  :  yea,  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart. — Psalms  40:  8. 

Watch  and  Pray — Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray :  for 
ye  know  not  when  the  time  is. — Mark  ij:  jj. 

The  Flesh  and  the  Spirit. — For  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh :  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  :  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would. — Galatians  j  .•  ij. 

Christ^s  Agony — And  lo,  he  shall  suffer  temptations, 
and  pain  of  body,  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  even  more 
than  man  can  suff'er,  except  it  be  unto  death  :  for  be- 
hold, blood  Cometh  from  every  pore,  so  great  shall  be  his 
anguish  for  the  wickedness  and  the  abominations  of  his 
people. — Mosiah  j:  7. 


SAYING  AND  DOING. 


HIS  first  battle  tells  the  courage  of  the 
soldier.  Many  think  before  the  battle 
that  nothing  can  frighten  them.  When  it 
begins  they  are  panic-stricken,  and  disgrace 
themselves  by  cowardice.  Colonel  Chester, 
of  Connecticut,  who  commanded  a  company 
of  his  townsmen  at  Bunker  Hill,  used  to  tell 
a  good  story  of  two  of  his  soldiers  in  that 
battle.  A  large  and  powerful  man,  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  pale-faced  youth  of  slender 
figure,  said  to  his  comrade: 

"Man,  you  had  better  retire  before  the 
fight  begins;  you  will  faint  away  when  the 
bullets  begin  to  whiz  around  your  head." 

The  pale  stripling  replied:  "I  don't  know 
but  I  shall,  as  I  never  heard  one,  but  I  will 
stay  and  see." 

He  did  stay,  and  was  seen  by  Colonel 
Chester  during  the  battle,  calm  and  firm, 
loading  and  firing  with  great  coolness.  But 
the  burly  giant  by  his  side  was  missing,  and 
at  the  retreat  was  found  alive  and  unharmed, 
secreted  under  a  haycock.  Boastful  words 
and  moral  courage  to  face  any  danger  rarely 
go  together. 
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PRIZES  FOR  1892. 


FOR  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY. 

Now  that  the  year  is  completed 
we  shall  discontinue  publishing  his- 
torical events  for  each  month.  In 
place  of  these  events  we  desire  to 
give  a  story  of  some  one  particular 
event  for  each  month.  For  example, 
to  begin  with  we  want  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  or  narrative  of  some 
important  event  which  happened  in 
the  month  of  January.  It  will  not 
matter  of  what  year.  Following  this 
we  shall  call  for  some  event  happen- 
ing in  February,  and  so  on  through 
the  year.  We  invite  all  our  young 
friends  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
to  compete  for  the  prizes  we  offer 
for  these  sketches.  Each  one  is  to 
select  for  himself  the  incident  he  or 
she  feels  most  capable  of  writing 
about.  Be  careful  to  select  something 
that  is  of  interest  and  importance. 
Some  notable  item  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral will  do  for  the  purpose.  Take 
pains  to  be  accurate  in  stating  facts, 
dates  and  names.  Try  your  best  to 
have  your  stories  free  from  errors, 
and  make  them  as  simple  as  you  can. 
They  must  be  original.     Do  not  copy. 

The  stories  for  January  should  be 
in  our  hands  by  the  first  of  February, 
1892,  those  for  February  should  be 
received  by  the  first  of  March,  and  so 
on. 


The  prizes  we  offer  are :  First 
Prize,  for  the  best  story  from  history, 
recived  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  i  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  large  print  edition.  Second 
Prize,  for  next  best  story,  received 
during  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
bound  volume  of  the  "Young 
Woman's  Journal." 

Third  Prize,  for  third  best  story,  re- 
ceived during  the  same  time,  1  copy 
of  "Domestic  Science." 

At  the  end  of  six  months  we  shall 
offer  more  prizes  for  similar  stories 
of  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year. 


FOR  STORIES  OF  ANIMALS,   ETC.  , 

Such  as  cunning  doings  of  pet  or 
wild  animals,  or  other  interesting  in- 
cidents of  bright  children  or  of 
heroic  deeds.  These,  too,  must  be 
original.  We  also  want  descriptions 
of  animals,  birds  or  reptiles  that  are 
natives  of  Utah  or  surrounding  re- 
gions, that  is,  any  living  creatures 
found  wild  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
These  descriptions  should  be  based 
on  personal  observation  as  much  as 
possible,  or  else  written  from  in- 
formation obtained  from  friends  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  animals  you  describe. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  write  descriptions  of  native 
animals  we  here  mention  the  names 
of  some  :  The  bear,  mountain  lion 
or  wild  cat,  badger,  fox,  porcupine, 
weasel,  rabbit,  deer,  buffalo,  wolf,  or 
coyote,  prairie  dog,  musk  rat,  moun- 
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tain  eagle,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  prairie 
hen,  wild  goose,  duck,  snipe,  pelican, 
crane,  magpie,  sea-gull,  rattle-snake, 
horned-toad,  lizzard,  etc. 

First  Prize,  for  best  story  of  ani- 
mal or  incident,  i  copy  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,    large  print  edition. 

Second  Prize,  for  second  best  story, 
I  copy  "From  Kirdand  to  Salt  Lake." 

Third  Prize,  for  third  best  story, 
the  Poetical  Writings  of  O.  F. 
Whitney. 

These  stories  must  be  sent  to  us 
between  now  and  the  first  of  June 
next.  Competitors,  boys  or  girls, 
should  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 


FOR  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. 

We  offer  the  following  prizes  for 
original  drawings.  Those  competing 
may  chose  their  own  subjects.  Draw- 
ing of  native  animals  or  local  scenes, 
such  as  views  of  canyons,  rivers  or 
lakes  or  any  natural  curiosities  about 
our  mountain  home  are  preferred. 
The  best  of  these  drawings,  and  the 
best  stories  received  we  expect  to  pub- 
lish in  a  little  book,  which  will  be 
gotten  up  entirely  by  our  young 
friends  who  compete  for  these  prizes. 

First  Prize,  for  best  original  drawing 
bound  volume  of  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  1 89 1. 

Second  Prize  for  next  best  draw- 
ing, I  copy  of  "Forty  Years  among 
the  Indians." 

Third  Prize,  for  third  best  drawing, 
I  copy  of  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon." 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


A  DOG  SUPPLYING  CAKE  TO  A  LOST  CHILD. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
which  we  have  heard,"  say  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  in  their  "Anec- 
dotes of  Dogs,"  "of  sagacity  and 
personal  attachment  in  the  shepherd's 
dog,  occurred  about  half  a  century 
ago  among  the  Grampian  mountains. 
In  one  of  his  excursions  to  his  distant 
flocks,  a  shepherd  took  with  him  one 
of  his  children.  After  traversing  the 
hills  for  some  time,  attended  by  his 
dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  ascending  a  sum- 
mit at  some  distance  to  have  a  more 
extensive  view  of  his  range.  As  the 
ascent  was  too  fatiguing  for  the  child, 
he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the 
bottom,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
stir  from  it  till  his  return.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  gained  the  summit, 
when  the  horizon  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened by  one  of  those  impenetrable 
mists  which  frequently  descend  so 
rapidly  amidst  these  mountains,  as, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  almost 
to  turn  day  into  night.  The  anxious 
father  instantly  hastened  back  to  find 
his  child;  but,  owing  to  the  unusual 
darkness,  and  his  own  trepidation,  he 
unfortunately  missed  his  way  in  the 
descent.  After  a  fruitless  search  of 
many  hours  amongst  the  dangerous 
morasses  and  cataracts  with  which 
these  mountains  abound,  he  was  at 
length  overtaken  by  night.  Still 
wandering  on  without  knowing 
whither,    he  at  length    came    to    the 
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verge  of  the  mist,  and,  by  the  Hght 
of  the  moon,  discovered  that  he  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  cottage.  To  renew  the  search 
that  night  was  equally  fruitless  and 
dangerous.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  return  to  his  cottage, 
having  lost  both  his  child  and  his  dog, 
which  had  attended  him  faithfully  for 
years.  Next  morning,  by  daybreak, 
the  shepherd,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  his  neighbors,  set  out  in  search  of 
his  child ;  but  after  a  day  spent  in 
fruitless  fatigue,  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled, by  approach  of  night,  to 
descend  from  the  mountain.  On 
returning  to  his  cottage,  he  found 
that  the  dog,  which  he  had  lost  the 
day  before,  had  been  home,  and,  on 
receiving  a  piece  of  cake,  had  instant- 
ly gone  off  again.  For  several 
successive  days  the  shepherd  re- 
newed the  search  for  his  child,  and 
still,  on  returning  at  evening  disap- 
pointed to  his  cottage,  he  found  that 
the  dog  had  been  home,  and,  on 
receiving  his  usual  allowance  of  cake, 
had  instantly  disappeared.  Struck 
with  this  singular  circumstance,  he 
remained  at  home  one  day,  and  when 
the  dog  as  usual  departed  with  his 
piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  follow 
him,  and  find  out  the  cause  of  his 
strange  procedure.  The  dog  led 
the  way  to  a  cataract,  at  some  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  shepherd 
had  left  his  child.  The  banks  of  the 
cataract  almost  joined  at  the  top,  yet, 
separated  by  an  abyss  of  immense 


depth,  presented  that  appearance 
which  so  often  astonishes  and  appals 
the  travelers  who  frequent  the  Gram- 
pian mountains,  and  indicates  that 
these  stupendous  chasms  were  not 
the  silent  work  of  time  but  the  sud- 
den effect  of  some  violent  convulsion 
of  the  earth.  Down  one  of  these 
rugged  and  almost  perpendicular 
descents  the  dog  began,  without  hes- 
itation, to  make  his  way,  and  at  last 
disappeared  into  a  cave,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  almost  upon  a  level 
with  the  torrent.  The  shepherd  with 
difficulty  followed;  but,  on  entering 
the  cave,  what  were  his  emotions 
when  he  beheld  his  child  eating  with 
much  satisfaction  the  cake  which  the 
dog  had  just  brought  him,  while  the 
faithful  animal  stood  by,  eyeing  his 
young  charge  with  the  utmost  com- 
placence! From  the  situation  in 
which  the  child  was  found,  it  appears 
that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  then  either  fallen 
or  scrambled  down,  till  he  reached  the 
cave,  which  the  dread  of  the  torrent 
had  afterwards  prevented  him  from 
quitting.  The  dog,  by  means  of  his 
scent,  had  traced  him  to  the  spot; 
and  afterwards  prevented  him  from 
starving,  by  giving  up  to  him  his  own 
daily  allowance.  He  appears  never 
to  have  quitted  the  child  by  night  or 
day,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to 
go  for  his  food,  and  then  he  was  al- 
ways seen  running  at  full  speed  to 
and  from  the  cottage." 


Truth  is  a  gem  of  childhood. 
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OUR  PET  HORSE. 

Reading  so  many  little  stories  in 
the  Juvenile  about  pet  animals,  I 
thought  I  would  write  about  our  old 
pinto  horse. 

He  is  a  very  knowing  animal. 
When  he  is  thirsty  he  will  get  the 
end  of  the  rubber  garden  hose  at- 
tached to  the  pump  in  his  mouth  and 
act  like  he  is  pumping  water. 

Sometimes  he  will  get  the  other 
horse  by  the  halter  with  his  teeth  and 
lead    him    to    the    trough    to    drink. 

One  day  while  ma  and  all  the  little 
children  had  gone  to  town  and  left 
him  running  out  in  the  ten  acre  field 
near  which  we  live,  he  unfastend  the 
gate.  When  we  were  going  home  in 
the  evening  we  saw  him  coming  to 
town.  When  he  saw  us  he  turned 
around  and  followed  us  home  with- 
out any  of  us  speaking  to  him. 

He  likes  bread  and  butter,  apples, 
cakes,  candy,  potatoes  aud  other 
things  which  we  feed  him  from  our 
hands. 

Wilford  /.  Done, 
Age  II  years. 
Payson  City,  Utah  Co. 


A  MOTHER  S  LOVE. 

May  I  tell  your  readers  a  little  in- 
cident which  illustrates  the  strength 
of  the  maternal  instinct  in  felines? 

A  neighbor  has  had  in  her  family 
for  years  a  large  Maltese  cat.  It  has 
been  Tabby's  custom  to  hide  her 
little  kittens  in  the  barn  untill  they 
were  strong  enough  to  walk  into  the 


house  unaided.  A  short  time  ago 
another  was  added  to  her  family,  and 
as  usual,  the  home  selected  was  in 
the  barn,  carefully  concealed  from  in- 
quisitive eyes. 

One  day  it  was  noticed  that  Tabby 
was  not  well.  Her  food  failed  to 
tempt  her,  and  moved  languidly 
about,  quite  as  a  person  might  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  her  mistress 
was  surprised  to  see  her  coming  to- 
wards the  house  carrying  the  help- 
less kitty  between  her  teeth.  De- 
positing her  precious  burden  on  the 
soft  cushion  of  a  chair,  she  stretched 
herself  on  the  floor  for  a  brief  rest, 
then  rose,  and  placing  her  paws  on 
the  chair,  kissed  the  kitten  several 
times  and  left  the  house. 

This  was  three  weeks  ago  and 
she  has  not  returned.  Knowing 
her  habits  for  eleven  years,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  she  felt  her  illness 
overpowering  her  and  brought  her 
kitten  where  she  thought  it  would  be 
kindly  cared  for,  before  going  away 
to  die. 

Deeply  touched  by  the  mother's 
thoughtfulness  and  love,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  other  lovers  of 
cats  may  be  interested  in  the  little 
story. 

/.  M. 


A  LITTLE  Philadelphia  girl,  while 
watching  the  rain,  turned  to  her 
mother  and  said,  "Ma,  I  guess  the 
weather's  so  warm  it's  melting  the 
clouds." 
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March  iime. 


ONE  MORE  YEAR  HAS  GONE. 

"Words  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade. 
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1  One  more  year  has  gone  !  J  ]  -  ful     marctiin,'  on,      We   thl<!  height  have  won  ;    Ke  tine 

2  (ilad    v\e     heic  nave  come.  Oh,  sweet    Sabbath  home,  None  f  cm  thee  W'Uld  roam,  B  essed 

3  tor  ■  ward  marchin.',  we    O  ir  biisihtwa>  would  se  ,    Up  ward,  Lord,  to  Thee,     Climbing 
4.     Fa-ther,  hi  ai  our  call,    Let    Thy     blessing   fall     On    Thy     ohil-dren  all,      Draw-ing 
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here, 
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near. 


Back    a        look   we   cast,   O'er  the 
Here  our     feet  have  turned.  Here  our  hearts  have 
Be     onr    Guide,  we    pray— Ev  -  ery      Sabbath  dav    Teac  i 
Miy  sweet  showeisof  love    Ihy  dear  presence  prove,  Whhe 


]our-ney  pa*t.    Then  we'll  view,  at    last.  The    com-lng   year, 
burned.  Here  oui  souli  have  learned  The  works  of  s^race. 
us.    Lord,    the  way   And   Ihy  dear  win. 
we      on -ward  move  A  -  no  -  ther  year. 
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On-wardl  Up  ward  I  children    sing    ho  -  san  -  na  I  God  will     leid     us  througli  an  -  oth-eryear. 
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"I  WISH  I  was  a  big  woman,  to  help  you 
mother,"  said  a  little  girl. 

"Fetch  mother's  thimble;  that  will  help 
me,"  said  mother,  smiling. 

Just  as  if  God  meant  for  little  children  to 
wait  until  they  grew  up,  before  helping  their 
dear  parents!  No!  no!  God  gave  them  two 
nimble  feet  on  purpose  to  take  steps  for  moth- 
er, and  eight  fingers  and  two  thumbs  on  pur- 
pose to  fetch  and  bring  and  carry  for  her. 

"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things; 
for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord." 


I  REMEMBER  a  very  busy  man  who  had  very 
little  time  for  reading  or  study,  but  whose 
mind  was  a  perfect  store-house  of  information 
on  almost  every  subject. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  you  know  so 
much  more  than  the  rest  of  us?"  I  asked 
him,  one  day. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "I  never  had  time 
to  lay  in  a  regular  stock  of  learning, 
so  I  save  all  the  bits  that  come  in  my  way, 
and  they  count  up  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  a  year." 
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The  Eqaitable  Mfe  flssaranee 


No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Assets  Jan.  1st,  1891          -  $119,243,744.47 

Business  Written  m  1890  -  203,826,107.00 

Total  Outstanding  Assurance  720,662,473.00 

Annual  Income           -         -  35,036,683.24 

Net  Surplus      -         -         -  23,740,447.34 

No  compauy  in  the  world  can  show  such  strength. 


Before  assuring  your  life,  or  investing  your  money,  examine  the 
Twenty- Year  Tontine  Policies  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.  S. 

Policies  maturing  in  1891  realize  cash  returns  to  the  owners,  of  amounts 
varying  from  1 20  to  1  76  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in,  besides  the  advant 
age  of  the  Assurance  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  actual  cases  maturing  this  year: 

Endowment  Policy  No.  64,925. 
Issued  in  1871,  at  age  27.      Amount,  |5,000.      Premium,  |239.90.      Total  Premiums  paid,  |4,798. 

RESULTS 

at  End  of  Tontine  Period  in  1891 : 

Cash,  Survenclev   Value  $8,JfJf9.Jj.5. 

)  Equal  to  f  176.10  for  each  flOO  paid  in  premiums,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  with 
interest  at  Ti  per  cent,  per  annum.)     Or  in  lieu  of  cash, 

A  Paid  up  Life  Policy  of  $19,Jf70. 

(Equal  to  1405.80  for  each  f  100  paid  in  premiums.)     Or, 

A  Life  Annuity  of  $6SS.55. 

One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  There  is  no  assurance  extant 
in  any  company  which  compares  with  this.  The  Equitable  is  the  strongest 
company  in  the  world  and  transacts  the  largest  business. 

H.   B.  HYDE,  President 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  HARRY  TIMMONS, 

Manager  for  Utah,  Special  Agent. 

70  Progress  Block,  Salt  Lake  City.  i?,.g 
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YOUNG  BROS.  CO., 

DEALERS    IN 

IDOnVXE!ST7IO  I    ^ewin^ 

WHEEiiER  «fc  WILSON  ]*EW  ]*o.  9  J   Machines. 
Manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  a  Specialty. 

CHKSE     BROS.     RIKNOS. 
Packard  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  .  ACCORDEONS,  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 


MUSICAL  MERCHAJVDISE. 

YOUNG  BROS.  CO-.^t'Ss"^'  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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DOmESTIC   SEWlflG   IVIflCHlNES 


Ulhat's  the  CQatter  floca? 


•f  BROiA^NING  •»•  BROS 

Mieiilliih SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS 

TWO  IMMENSE  STOBES  CHUCH  FULL  OF 

Ftre  Anus.  Ammunition.  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle.  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  TennisSupplles 
Tents.  Hammocks,  Bicycles  antl  Sporting  Goods  of  EIvei.y  Desci.|ption. 

GENUINE    THOTli^SON    IMKTER     PHOOP    BOOTS    KND    SMOES. 

Igeits  for  (lit  Niw  Davis  Vertinl  Feed,  Hirfi  Am  Swing  Muliiie,  THE  liTEST  AND  BEST;  Vosl  Tjpe  Wriliis 
Macliines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Capa,  Fuse,  Ete.,  Et*. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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■MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


ii 


n 


The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestlbuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric-lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   tlie  World. 


EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Rates  of  Pare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  F.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 

161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 
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P.Auerbacli&B.ro., 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


•  F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 

11-27  


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  "WALLACB,  Manager] — 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


a 

872  E.  d  SoMtt  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 
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WONDER- 
LANDS 


W 


ILD 


BY  HON.  A.  B.  CARLTON, 

(For  7  years  U.  S.  Commission  r  to  Utah.) 
"A  charming  volume  of  350  page<,(lifcussingfr'imahlgh 
standpoint  ihe  condiiion  I'J  affaus  in  Utab,  and  depicing 
in  sraceful  lai  guai  e  some  ot  th^  oeauties  of  the  mighty 
Wei-t  "—The  Standard,  (Ogdt-n). 
Illustraled  with  steel  and  Plioto  Engravings,  -  Price,  $2 
Geo  Q.  Cannon"  &  Sons  Co.,  Gen'l  Agents. 

pit^e    iGsapanee    Co. 

OB 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000.00. 


imt  hCTOMS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Famsworth,       John  C.  Cutler 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
Thoines  G.  Webber,     Joha  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Barton. 

OFFICERS. 

HEBEB  J.  GRAJCT,  Pres'f       GEO.  ROMNEYLVice-Prea't 

LEWIS  8.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J. GRANT  &  Co..  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  tf 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationery, 
Toys,       •••     ••• 

OFFICE  SDPPliIES,  ETC., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Utah  Book  &  Stationery 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
OUlSiCAfl     JW.     MefllilJtlSTEf^, 


IVIANAGER. 


tf 


WM.  DRIVER  L  SOK, 

.Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfecfsatisfactlon. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 
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XHE>  JUVENILE    .NSTRUCXOR. 


THE  HEMV  DIHWOODEY  pUHHlTURE  GO]y[Pfl|lY, 

_  SML-X    L.KKE    CITY. 

BABY   CARf^IAGES,   {REFRIGERATORS, 

FURHITURE,  carpets,  WAlili  PAPER. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEflJVI  CAflDV  WOH^^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH 

Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 

No.  60  IVIain  Street, 

SALT  LAK^CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Wit.  H.  Bowe. 
Abraham  H.  Caunon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 
Elias  Morris, 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  WooUey 

Transacts  a  General  Banting  Business, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits. 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade. 


Wilford  Woodruff.  Prs't.      B.  H  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  ilBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

15-27 

JOUHG.GUTIiERfiBHO., 

KGBNTS 

provo  Uloolen  ||)ills. 


Home  -  made  Woolen  Goods, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

No.  36  Main  Street,     -    Salt  Lake  City. 


26  R.  K.  THOlWflS,  28  R.  t  TH0ffiflS,30  %  K-  TH0fl)IlS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH.' 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 


THE  SALT  UIKE  JWUSIG  DEflLERS, 


GENERAL 


^^is;r!»WebeF  iiai^®s,SjB'3^'° 


ALSO 


^  ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEV  ORGANS,  25(».000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  • 


74    MAIN  STREET. 

Catalogue  Free. 


